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In Warsaw the Soviet Embassy, 
grown like most of the city out of 
wartime ruins, has an air of ease 
and Western elegance. It also has 
three front doors, and in Warsaw 
it is a rule that the last door you 
enter, the last office or ministry that 
you find after exhausting the city 
and yourself, is the one you are 
looking for; so we approached the 
three doors with the cynicism of 
experience, and tried the middle and 
most imposing one. It was locked. 
With only two left we were bound 
to choose the wrong one; the best 
thing to do was to get it over as 
quickly as possible. We chose the 
door to the right. 
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Inside there was a wide waiting- 
room, deep carpets, cool silence, and 
a portrait of Mr Khrushchev looking 
benignly down at us from one wall. 

There is another useful rule which 
we discovered in Warsaw, and it 
seems to apply anywhere behind the 
Iron Curtain: when in doubt, keep 
to the left. Behind the left-hand 
door there was a wide waiting-room, 
deep carpets, cool silence, and a 
portrait of Mr Stalin looking benignly 
down at us from one wall. This 
seemed even less promising, but it 
turned out that we had come to 
the right place. 

Our immediate business concerned 
Russian visas; we were hoping to 
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go to Moscow. It would be my 
second visit to the U.S.S.R. The 
first was rather brief, and had 
occurred the day before; three 
hours in the frontier post at Brest- 
Litovsk while they decided that our 
visas were not in order. I did not 
feel quite so badly about this later 
on, when I discovered that the same 
thing had happened to Sir John 
Hunt. 

But I should explain my presence 
in Warsaw that summer’s day, win- 
now the essential facts from a 
bewildering profusion of memories, 
and present them as chronologically 
as I can. 

On the 22nd June 1958 I left 
London by car for Moscow, member 
of a business delegation representing 
Musica Rara, a firm which, among 
mumerous other useful activities, 
imports Russian editions of classical 
music, old and new, Russian and 
Western. With me were Mr Richard 
Pringsheim, the director of the firm, 
and Alan Lumsden, a friend from 
University days. 

We had spent two nights in Berlin, 
seeing enough of both East and 
West to appreciate the enormous 
disparity which is the envy and 
alarm of Communist Germany, and 
probably a considerable factor in 
the present Berlin troubles. On 
25th June we motored from Berlin 
to Warsaw, crossing the Polish 
frontier about midday. 

Passports were scrutinised in a 
shabby office; a blown-up photo- 
graphic portrait of Herr Grétewhol 
watched us from one wall. Prings- 
heim disappeared on his mysterious 
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business; somehow his disappear- 
ances always managed to speed up 
these incredible formalities. Little 
by little I began to understand his 
technique. ‘ Moscow’ was a magic 
word ; so was ‘ delegation.’ Always 
attacking, giving them no time to 
notice any irregularities in our visas 
(and as we were to discover, they 
were often irregular). We had 
a long way to go; we had been 
delayed already ; Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga were expecting us—important 
business — exclusive importers of 
Russian music—thousands of dollars 
—Moscow—Moscow . . . and so on. 

On the other side of the Oder 
we were in Poland. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the change 
in atmosphere. The frontier post 
was simply an encampment of tents ; 
the officials smiling, helpful, and 
mostly elderly. They directed us 
to Slubice, where they said we could 
change money, and we took the road 
again. 

There were small hills and cramped, 
narrow valleys; green grass and 
silver birches; cool shade and the 
sun slanting between the trees. A 
cobbled, rutted road. Two miles 
to Slubice, perhaps less. And it 
might have been one of a hundred 
parts of England; it might have 
been Scotland; it might have been 
a road I know in Skye, north-west 
from Portree. 

The road to Warsaw was repetitive 
but never dull, punctuated frequently 
by horse-and-cart, and sometimes 
by a town or village. There seemed 
to be no speed limits, except that 
the towns imposed their own by 
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offering rough cobbled surfaces which 
threatened to break the springs if 
we travelled at more than fifteen 
miles an hour. 

The towns were poor and inde- 
scribably dirty ; the main road passed 
through the centre, which was nearly 
always a wide dilapidated square. 
Many of the buildings were bullet- 
scarred; thirteen years after the 
war the visible signs of past battles 
still lingered. 

In some of the smaller villages 
we saw huge wooden crosses, stand- 
ing ten feet high beside the road, 
and garlanded with leaves. In the 
open country, where the roads were 
straight and well-surfaced, there 
were sometimes road-side shrines, 
tiny houses the size of bee-hives 
containing effigies of the Virgin 
Mary; freshly painted and cared- 
for. The farther east we went, the 
more frequent these became. 

Children everywhere ; along every 
road and filling the streets in the 
towns. And every child turned to 
wave and watch our progress as we 
went by. Western cars had streamed 
along that road for the past month ; 
more were still returning from Poz- 
nan, and from the World Gliding 
Championships. Yet every child 
waved to every car, eagerly, as 
though to some strange friendly 
giant come from distant mythical 
lands. All we could do was to wave 
back, and we did this right through 
Poland. 


Perhaps there is a smart new 
post-war Poznan; we did not see 
it. At first we did not intend to 
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see any of it, but it was about five 
o’clock and we were short of petrol. 
On the by-pass there were no petrol- 
stations, and on the outskirts they 
were all closed (as we had been 
warned). So we drove farther in, 
and at last found one that was still 
open ; standing beside a broad river. 

It was a grey afternoon, and few 
people were about. The river was 
not very inviting, except that it was 
a river, and big and slow-moving, 
with wide banks of green grass and 
sand; no, there was nothing much 
wrong with the river. But it flowed 
through a wasteland of ruined build- 
ings, scattered rubble, stark dirty 
concrete, and crowning a nearby 
hill, grim, obtrusive, hideously naked, 
a sprawling Palace of Culture, square 
and forbidding. If there had been 
any sun it might have been better. 

And so, as it became dark, to War- 
saw. From Baedeker’s we learned 
that fifty years ago there was only 
one hotel in Warsaw, the Bristol. 
It was to become a familiar name, 
though we never stayed there. 

It was too dark to see much of 
the city that night, and we were 
intent on finding an hotel. The 
Hotel Bristol was full, so we col- 
lected doubtful directions to other 
possible places, and set off to search. 
In the days we spent in Warsaw I 
learned little bits of the more recent 
history of the city, and what I 
heard added to my admiration for 
the achievement that we were to 
see all round us—in the wide streets 
and the fine buildings and the 
gradual elimination of vicious scars. 
Those scars could be cleared from 





the streets ; but we met people who 
would always be scarred. 

We came at last, after more 
frustrations than I care to catalogue, 
to the Grand Hotel, to be met with 
the familiar reply; it seemed that 
all the world was sleeping in Warsaw 
that night. But Pringsheim was 
becoming bored, he decided that 
whatever they might say we were 
going to stay at the Grand Hotel. 
After about half an hour he had 
forced them to agree that there 
might be room; a sympathetic 
receptionist told us to come back 
an hour later (directing us to a 
restaurant) when she could give us 
either rooms, or addresses where we 
could spend the night. 

In Warsaw, as I have already 
suggested, nothing turns out right 
the first time; nor the second; 
nor the third. 

The restaurant, when we found 
it, was expensive and pretentious. 
The doors were locked, and we 
were only admitted after paying a 
subscription ; it seemed to be some 
kind of club. It was ten o’clock 
and we were ali hungry—lunch was 
nine hours behind us. But when a 
waiter at last appeared, it became 
clear that we had made another 
mistake. Our membership entitled 
us to a dance-floor, a cabaret, and 
the privilege of buying alcohol at 
exorbitant prices: for food there 
was only a cold choice of inadequate 
snacks. Pringsheim sold back our 
membership cards and we were in 
the street again, still hungry. 

Two more restaurants were closed ; 
a third was closing. At this one we 
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banged on the glass doors and a 
strange nut-brown man came from 
the interior, where he had been 
piling chairs on tables, to speak with 
us. At first we did this, shouting, 
through the glass doors; he in 
Polish, Pringsheim in German. Pres- 
ently he opened the doors, rather 
cautiously, and the discussion flowed 
onto the pavement. His face was 
brown and wrinkled, his teeth broken, 
and his shirt open from neck to 
waist. His hands worked as hard 
as his tongue, and we were all 
laughing. 

In the end we managed to escape 
him, and walked into a broad street. 
I remembered the bright neon- 
lighting over a restaurant which we 
had passed on this street ; the lights 
were still on, and the restaurant, 
when we came to it, still open. 

The head-waiter was elderly and 
very large; dressed casually in a 
tweed jacket and flannels, though 
his minions wore white jackets and 
black ties. He hovered, giving per- 
sonal attention, and we began to 
talk. Pringsheim asked him if the 
restaurant was his own. He laughed 
at this, a little bitterly. 

“In Poland there are no private 
restaurants any more; you must 
know that like everything else they 
belong to the State.” 

And yet this restaurant had been 
his own, and he was still there, in 
charge of it. Perhaps he was lucky, 
perhaps he was clever. He had 
lived some years in America and 
spoke passable English. 

At the Grand Hotel, meanwhile, 
miracles had been quietly at work ; 
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it was very late when we returned, 
and I was tired. Yes, they had 
rooms. They were delighted that 
we had chosen to visit Warsaw, 
they . . . But we wanted to get to 
bed. 
The Grand Hotel was still under 
construction. It is not in the million- 
aire class, but for little more than 
a pound a night we had a large 
comfortably furnished room, a private 
bathroom, a wireless of remarkably 
good quality, communicating tele- 
phones which gave us a great deal 
of childish amusement, and, except 
for the neglect of our shoes, an 
excellent and very polished service. 
For the price it was better than 
anything I have found in London. 

26th June was a day of testing 
contrasts. We reached Terespol, the 
Polish border town, at twelve o’clock. 
The road emerged from muddy 
streets into a desolate wasteland. 
We stopped for a cigarette a few 
hundred yards short of the border 
post; the sudden silence of the 
stilled engine was shattered viciously 
by a burst of machine-gun fire some- 
where away on our left. 

We passed the Polish checkpoint 
without much difficulty, but were 
held for half an hour on the bridge 
before the Russians allowed us to 
proceed down the hill to their own 
new but rather utilitarian frontier 
post. This they had only recently 
completed, and they were still moving 
in the new furniture. 

The tale of the next three hours 
is too long, too detailed, and too 
incredibly stupid to tell. Briefly, 
our visas, which were the fruit of 


twelve weeks’ patient negotiation in 
London, minutely argued and finally 
achieved, were out of order because 
they did not bear the registration 
number of our car. We argued our- 
selves hoarse and dizzy, but nothing 
could shake them on this point; 
our only alternative to going to 
Moscow by train was to drive back 
to Warsaw and have the visas cor- 
rected. So it was that my first 
visit to the Soviet Union lasted only 
three hours. 

In the middle of the afternoon 
we found ourselves back on that 
bridge. It was no-man’s-land, and 
we were in a pretty peculiar position. 
Our Polish visas had been for a 
one-way transit; our intention had 
been to secure visas for the return 
journey while we were in Moscow. 
On the other hand, our Russian 
visas, such as they were, had now 
expired ; we had entered the Soviet 
Union and we had left it, and in 
each case there was a neat official 
stamp to prove it. We were poised 
between Russia and Poland with no 
right to move in either direction. 

The principal Polish official had 
disappeared; he turned up after 
about half an hour, coming from 
the river with a fishing-rod in one 
hand. He was very sympathetic ; 
clearly we could not be expected 
to spend the rest of our days on the 
bridge ; we could go back to Warsaw 
and legalise our position. 


‘27th Fune. 

“Warsaw—Grand Hotel. Thirty- 
six hours of incredulous frustration. 
It is late again now, I have had 
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four to six hours’ sleep on an average 
over the last five days, and we start 
our final attempt to enter Russia 
early tomorrow. .. . 

* Yesterday, soon after four-thirty, 
we left the border and drove through 
to Siedlce, where we spent more 
than an hour. Supper in a simply 
terrible restaurant. Drove on, dis- 
heartened and annoyed, for Warsaw, 
and then somehow the idea was 
born. We stopped iri a small village 
and found lodgings for the night, 
with a young farmer and his family.’ 


That evening was one of the best, 
and best remembered, of all I spent 
behind the Iron Curtain; and yet 
in describing it I risk making it 
flat and uninteresting. There were 
other evenings, in other places, 
which had their full share of drama, 
of strange and compelling qualities, 
of the alien, the grotesque, the odd, 
frightening or amusing. This evening 
was unlike any of those ; an evening 
of quiet conversations, of music, of a 
simple, heart-felt hospitality. 

The farmer lived in a two-roomed 
cottage, which he had built himself, 
with his wife, his mother and his 
two children. Without hesitation 
the bedroom was surrendered to us 
for the night; Alan and I, thinking 
that the hay of the barn would be 
more comfortable than the floor of 
the bedroom, decided to sleep in 
the barn. The farmer and his 
wife seemed slightly concerned, the 
mosquitos in the barn were very 
bad, they said; but when we stuck 
to our decision, to our dismay and 
before we could prevent them the 


women were carrying huge mat- 
tresses, pillows, sheets and blankets, 
and throwing them down on the 
hay. More bedding was borrowed 
from a neighbour. It was all spot- 
lessly clean, but no barn anywhere 
is anything but dirty, and I felt 
ashamed that our obstinacy should 
lead to such trouble for them. It 
was too late to change our minds, 
and at least, as the night was to 
prove, they were wrong about the 
mosquitos. 

News of our arrival had travelled 
swiftly through the whole village, 
and soon everyone had turned out 
to collect on the main road outside 
the cottage. There, in German and 
Russian, we began to make friends. 
I fetched Alan’s guitar, and we tried 
to teach the children English nursery 
rhymes: Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de- 
dee, the fly has married the bumble 
bee; but for a long time they were 
all too shy to sing. Then some of 
their elders told us that there was 
a child who played the mandolin, 
and after a great deal of coaxing she 
was persuaded to fetch it. A child 
of about eleven, fair and remarkably 
pretty, wearing a lavender-blue dress, 
she sat on the grass bank beside the 
road, surrounded by all the villagers, 
clutching her mandolin. Still she 
was unwilling to play, and she 
explained in beautiful, shy words, 


which Alan translated: “I am 
untutored.” 
When she played, everybody 


stopped talking to listen, and the 
throbbing, reiterated notes of the 
single-line melody wove a meander- 
ing pattern, a curiously formless, 
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curiously beautiful expression of 
folk-music. 

And so the evening advanced and 
darkened, as clouds dragged a burning 
sunset across the sky; friendly words, 
a curiosity in each other, in our 
separate lands ; music. 

Nobody, not even the children, 
seemed to notice the time, nobody 
wanted to go to bed; our farmer 
told us that four hours in the twenty- 
four was all they could find for 
sleep, and it seemed that the children 
had very little more. Up at four 
in the morning, soon to start the 
day’s work, which seldom finished 
while the light lasted. In the even- 
ings was all their social life, and 
the two or three hours of darkness 
before midnight were too precious 
to be wasted in sleep. In the winter, 
though, there is less work to do on 
the farms, short days and long 
nights; in the winter they catch 
up on their sleep. 

The children are wretchedly 
dressed. Few of them have shoes. 
Their arms and legs are tanned 
brown, but they are also very dirty. 

It is not that they are neglected. 
The more I saw of Poland, and of 
its people, the more clearly I under- 
stood that in their children, as I 
suppose anywhere else in the world, 
they see their hope and their future. 
These children are given everything 
that it is in the power of their 
parents to give them; but it means 
sorting absolute necessities into an 
order of priority. First of all comes 
food. Dirty and dressed in rags, a 
Polish child still looks healthy and 
well fed. Perhaps they are often 


hungry—I do not know; but they 
are not starving, not the children. 
And when the food is paid for there 
is seldom any money left for clotties, 
for shoes, for anything a child knows 
and wants beyond the need to fill its 
stomach. ; 

As with children, so with horses. 
The horse in Poland is as valuable 
to the present as the child is to the 
future. Along every road we passed 
their bucket-carts, pulled by these 
beautiful horses. They were strong 
and sturdy and well fed, but they 
were nothing like the working horse 
that is still seen sometimes on Eng- 
lish farms. These were built on the 
lines of the English hunter; a little 
bigger in the bone, but in appearance 
far more like a riding horse than a 
working horse. Most of them seemed 
to be chestnuts ; glossy coats, cleaned 
and groomed, shining in the sun. 

The carts they pulled were inter- 
esting, too; built like boats, curved 
clinker construction, and running on 
large air-filled tyres. Some had 
wooden wheels ; a mark of poverty, 
I imagine. At the other extreme 
was the farmer who could hitch two 
horses to his cart; but this was rare. 

As it grew dark we left our vil- 
lagers ; we were all very tired, and 
we wanted to start at six the next 
morning for Warsaw. 

I stood outside the barn, watching 
the last of the sunset surrender to 
the night sky. Across the road a 
stork slipped from a high tree and 
flew over the flat fields, dipping 
into the mist which the damp grass 
breathed into the air. Beyond two 
fields the people, making their slow 
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way to scattered homes, were singing 
as they went. 

And so we came back to Warsaw, 
in search of visas. No doubt there 
are many pleasant ways of passing 
the time in Warsaw, but this is not 
one of them. We were given ours 
in the end; it was a battle that 
lasted two and a half days, involved 
eleven different ministries, consulates 
and tourist offices, and introduced 
us to half the population of diplo- 
matic and bureaucratic Warsaw. I 
think most of them will remember 
our names. There was one moment, 
in the Soviet Embassy, when the 
battle became almost explicit. We 
had pressed the young attaché very 
hard; so hard that I felt sorry 
for him; for he was nice enough 
himself, and as helpful as a jungle 
of red tape allowed him to be. He 
was sweating, and his fingers trembled 
as they played with a ruler. 

“Tt is not simple; for reasons 
which you know as well as I, it is 
not simple. We both know the 
situation between our countries. It 
is not as simple as you try to 
make it.” 

For us it was very simple; we 
wanted to go to Moscow. But at 
the time these words seemed sig- 
nificant; he was the first Russian 
I had spoken to. 

Meanwhile we had somehow found 
time to do business, to visit music 
shops, to make friends. On the 
second evening we returned to the 
restaurant that we had discovered 
at the end of our first, awful night 
in Warsaw. This time we dined 
upstairs, where a jaded pianist toyed 


with the hit parade of five years ago, 
interlarded with vigorous Chopin. 
We noticed a large table set out for 
about twenty people, in a shaded 
alcove, decorated by two flags. The 
head-waiter told us it was for a 
Sino-Polish delegation representing 
the Heavy Industries of the two 
countries. With nicely calculated 
dignity Pringsheim informed our 
friend that we too were a delegation, 
and as if by magic a Union Jack 
appeared in the middle of our table. 
We felt properly impressive, and 
noticed with satisfaction the sur- 
prised glances of the little bullet- 
headed business-men from China, 
and the dark, wide-waisted Poles, as 
our rival delegation filed solemnly 
past our table. 

Our last night in Warsaw was 
spent in a brave attempt at a night- 
club ; we entertained the entire staff 
of a little retail music shop where 
we had done some business. That, 
too, was a memorable evening, but 
for me the conversation, in four 
languages which I did not under- 
stand, and accompanied by a lethal 
Polish vodka, remains an imperfect 
memory. 

The next day, 29th June, Alan 
and I left Warsaw by train for 
Moscow ; our visa hunt had ended 
in only a partial success, and the 
delegation had reluctantly divided 
its forces. 


‘20th. 9.15 p.m. 

‘ Nearly two hours out from Brest, 
into Russia; -which for three days 
seemed an impossibility. And now 
the sun setting over flat marshes, 
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pine-trees, fields of corn, farms, 
cottages and the little stations which 
remind me of Yugoslavia. Second- 
class, but a sleeping-compartment 
to ourselves. Folk-songs on the 
wireless. Except for the hard seats, 
this must be the most luxurious 
second-class in the world. 

‘The country here is almost 
deserted ; the few houses clustered 
together, and between them stretches 
mile upon mile of marshland and 


In this last year I have travelled 
through eight countries, over ten 
thousand miles of roads and rail- 
ways, meeting new people, touching 
new places and towns and cities 
which I have never seen before. 
Yet arriving in Moscow for the first 
time is somehow an experience with- 
out equal; it is a very particular 
kind of experience, derived no doubt 
from the peculiar atmosphere, the 
peculiar circumstance of entering the 
capital of a country which is, however 
much we may regret it, as suspicious 
of us as we are of it. 

It was a feeling that I did not 
altogether trust, an impact of mental 
(and probably imagined) sensation, 
rather than the physical impact of 
other, more spectacular arrivals. My 
notes reflect none of this, but perhaps 
that in itself reflects my distrust of 
my own feelings. I wrote: 


* 30th Fune. Moscow. 

‘ Breakfast in the train at nine- 
thirty. Two delicious cups of lemon 
tea, some dry bread and rancid 

G2 


forest. Perhaps it is because of the 
golden colours infused by the dying 
sun, but this flat, deserted, mon- 
otonous country seems to me now 
to be curiously, compellingly beauti- 
ful. But then we have scarcely seen 
the sun for a week.’ 


This time we were destined to 
reach Moscow. We had tried so 
hard, so long; would it now seem 
worth the trying ? 


butter, and incredibly dry biscuits. 
While still in the dining-car we were 
joined by four Englishmen, a cheer- 
ful party of gymnasts, who break- 
fasted on sausages and salad and 
eggs and God knows what else. 

‘Approaching Moscow I saw 
several open ponds with people boat- 
ing and bathing in the sun. Very 
bright colours, the buildings yellow 
or white, and the stations painted 
and shining. Often the name of 
the station, and a red star, designed 
in coloured pebbles. 

‘ Vacuum cleaners in the corridors 
—and all this second-class. I thought 
again of the friendly, dirty and un- 
comfortable Polish second-class of 
yesterday, five and a half hours from 
Warsaw to the border. 

* Moscow at two o’clock. . . .” 


Stepping from the train, my excite- 
ment, I remember, was tempered 
by mild disbelief. This was Moscow, 
but perhaps I was imagining it all. 
In Warsaw, Moscow had grown 
remote and unattainable. 
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At the border, our efforts in 
Warsaw had appeared to have brought 
success. Telephone calls to Moscow, 
when they are genuine as those had 
been, do produce results. Intourist 
had met us, nursed us, flattered us, 
and put us carefully into the right 
train. It began to look as if we had 
been too successful. But we slipped 
into Moscow unnoticed; Intourist 
were there, on the station, but not 
for us. They were looking for the 
party of gymnasts, and with some 
concern for Sir John Hunt. There 
was also a reception committee of 
young Pioneers, carrying flowers ; 
clearly not for us. 

We were in Moscow, free, un- 
observed and uncommitted; and 
Alan, as he assured me, could speak 
a better Russian than any Muscovite. 

Outside the station we found a 
friendly taxi-driver. If he felt any 
surprise at our request, he did not 
show it. There were no cheap 
hotels in the centre, he said; but 
if we didn’t mind being a long way 
out, he might be able to arrange 
something for us. 

‘A long way out’ proved to be 
twelve kilometres from the station. 
I watched the roubles clicking up 
all the way, and decided that yard 
for yard the price of a taxi is almost 
exactly the same in London and 
Moscow. 

The regulations at the Hotel 
Tourist appeared to have overlooked 
one vital contingency; there was 
nothing in the book to cover the 
case of two Englishmen turning up 
out of the blue and asking for 
rooms for five nights. No doubt 


they are busy bringing the rules 
up to date now, but when we arrived 
this had never happened before. 
Perhaps for this very reason we got 
in without much difficulty ; besides, 
we were under the auspices of a 
very important Moscow firm. The 
attaché in Warsaw had not trembled 
for nothing. | Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga were anxious to meet us. 

The receptionist looked at our 
passports, and then at us. She 
giggled. “‘ Bis-ness men?” Alan 
and I are both rather younger than 
the conventional picture of a capi- 
talistic businessman. “ Bis-ness 
men.” We all laughed. 

Five days in Moscow devoted to 
serious business did not leave us 
with much time for exploration; a 
conducted tour of the Conservatoire 
was our Official relaxation. The 
Russians take their relaxations as 
seriously as their politics; we had 
lunch at four o’clock that day. 

In spite of these handicaps we 
had exceptional opportunities for con- 
tact with ordinary people; and in 
those five days I learned that the 
Muscovite, except for his politics, 
is as ordinary as the Londoner, and 
to English eyes far more ordinary 
than the Parisian, the Neapolitan, 
or the Athenian. We had our meals 
in workers’ cafés. The food was 
terrible, but the people were friendly, 
hospitable, and on closer acquaint- 
ance talkative. More important still, 
they seemed to survive the food. 
This was reassuring. We spoke to 
anyone who was prepared to speak 
with us, and they were people to 
whom we chose to speak, not people 
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who somebody else had decided were 
‘ safe’ and suitable. 

But while we were committed to 
our business, such conversations 
were necessarily brief and usually 
uncontroversial. One man touched 
the edge of political deep waters ; 
it was at the puppet theatre, in the 
interval, Closely questioned (and 
curiosity seems to be fundamental 
in Russians), Alan told him that 
our business was importing Russian 
music, “‘ And do you export music ?” 
“A little.” “ Better,” said the man, 
“to export music than the hydrogen 
bomb.” I think he doubted our 
sincerity when we agreed with him. 

On another occasion Alan was 
regrettably frivolous. At times the 
intense seriousness of Russian politics, 
indeed of the whole Russian mind, 
makes an opportunity for humour 
irresistible. We were shopping in 
GUM, the universal store which 
borders Red Square, in company 
with three Teddy-boys who had 
offered their services as guides, pro- 
tectors and companions in exchange 
for the latest news of Rock and 
Roll. (This particular manifestation 
of Western depravity has enslaved 
Russia from Brest-Litovsk to Vladi- 
vostok; mext to politics it is the 
commonest topic of conversation— 
very decadent.) 

Presently we were joined by a 
fourth young Muscovite, no Teddy- 
boy this time, but a spectacled 
student. Speaking to Alan in Rus- 
sian, he catechised him, following 
a pattern of questions that was 
becoming desperately familiar. We 
must have repeated this conversation, 


except for the last reply, a dozen 
times : 

* Are you tourists ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Are you students ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Are you members of a dele- 
gation?” (At this point we usually 
agreed; it was the easiest way of 
ending the questionnaire.) 

“ No.” 

* Are you workers ?” 

“No,” said Alan; 
capitalists.” 

The effect was dramatic. There 
was a staircase beside the student 
and he took the steps four at a time 
without looking back. Obviously 
young Russians are brought up to 
believe that the capitalist has a 
couple of defenceless workers served 
up for breakfast every day. But 
Teddy-boys, from Piccadilly to Red 
Square, are made of sterner material ; 
our escort roared with laughter, it 
was as good as Rock and Roll. 


“we are 


There is so much that I would 
like to write about those five days 
in Moscow, about the city itself, 
the splendour of the Kremlin in 
the evening sun, the people we 
met and spoke with; about Offen- 
bach’s ‘ Pericola,’ about Prokofiev’s 
magnificent ‘War and Peace’ (we 
saw the first Moscow performance 
of this new opera performed by the 
Bolshoi second company). So much 
to write about, and so, inevitably, 
too much. Instead, I will record 
a few conversations which, because 
they summarise the depth of con- 
flict and perplexity which Moscow, 
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which Russia, came to mean to me 
in those few days, can probably 
convey more of the country and of 
its people than a catalogue of the 
things we saw and the things we did. 

On our last morning in Moscow 
we decided to visit the University. 
But at breakfast we were interrupted 
by a telephone call from Komso- 
molskaya Pravda. They proposed 
to send round a reporter to inter- 
view us, for they were interested in 
our visit to Moscow. The University 
could wait for our next visit; 
an interview offered intriguing pos- 
sibilities, and we agreed to wait at 
the hotel for an hour while the 
reporter made the interminable 
trolley-bus journey to meet us. 

In fact, we waited nearly two 
hours, and I suspect the unfortunate 
reporter had been dragged from his 
bed; at any rate, he had obviously 
not considered it worth shaving. 
Our train was due to leave at 4.30 P.M. 
At 10.30 in the morning, when the 
reporter at last arrived, we were 
still busy packing; we excused the 
mess and sat round the large central 
table. 

For about half an hour we dis- 
cussed the business that had brought 
us to Moscow, and also our reactions 
to the city. He was curious to 
discover how much was known in 
the West of modern Soviet com- 
posers, and how much of their 
music was played. He seemed 
neither surprised nor disturbed when 
we pointed out that this was entirely 
a one-way traffic; that many people 
in England know and enjoy the 
music of Prokofiev, Shostakovich 


and Khatchaturian, while in Russia 
Vaughan Williams, Britten, Tippett 
are not even names. Sir Arthur 
Bliss is a name because he was in 
Moscow recently, but I would be 
surprised to meet the Russian who 
had ever heard any of his music. 
And then, abruptly and with no 
apology, the reporter switched the 
conversation to politics; he asked 
for our opinion on some trade con- 
gress which was currently taking 
place. Neither of us had even 
heard of it, but we were not unwilling 
to follow his lead: we joined battle. 
In recalling the next two and a 
half hours there are certain things 
which I should first emphasise. The 
most important is that the man we 
were speaking with was not a casual 
acquaintance of our own choosing ; 
he was hand-picked for his job, 
part of a huge propaganda machine, 
and representing the extreme ortho- 
doxy. This was something we 
had not yet encountered. Secondly, 
because we were afraid of bringing 
the interview to an abrupt con- 
clusion, to begin with we tempered 
our arguments, attacking Russianism 
explicitly, and the betrayals of Com- 
munism, rather than Communism 
itself. Thirdly, the interview was 
conducted in English, which allowed 
me to take part directly in the dis- 
cussion, and therefore I shall be 
concerned mostly with my own 
questions, and the answers that I 
was given, though often Alan and 
I were falling over each other to 
ask the same question. Fourthly, 
there is nothing new in what follows ; 
this kind of conversation must have 
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been repeated word for word a 
thousand times, and I am only con- 
cerned to record some of it for 
reasons which I shall explain later. 
On the other hand, familiar though 
it all is at second-hand, the experience 
itself is something which can never 
be adequately described; in this 
sense, for me, it was something new. 

Lastly, my own position. I belong, 
I suppose, to that indeterminate 
school of liberalism which is cur- 
rently veering towards the capital L, 
but which retains a native distrust 
of all formal politics. 

This was something which we 
both tried to emphasise from the 
start: “ We are not politicians, and 
we are not particularly interested 
in politics; we are only interested 
in individuals.” 

I am faced with the problem of 
selection; in those two and a half 
hours, and in spite of our attempted 
objectivity, inevitably the discussion 
became explicitly political. Alan has 
studied Marx and Lenin, and he 
was chiefly concerned with the more 
notorious discrepancies between 
Communist theory and Communist 
practice. I, concerned with the free- 
dom of the individual under whatever 
law, system or creed he may live, 
chose a different starting-point. 

Word for word the interview 
would be difficult to report; it was 
impossibly long, and very repetitive. 
Often we knew that we were banging 
our heads hopelessly against a brick 
wall; often we could only agree to 
differ. ‘“ These are things on which 
we can never agree.” We all had 
occasion to say this, and we all said 


it frequently. But there were two 
points on which we seemed to make 
some slight impression. 

Early in the discussion the freedom 
of the Press was mentioned. This 
was his opinion : 

* Our Press is free; yours is not.” 

Paraphrased, here is Alan’s reply : 

“ In England I can buy the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ the ‘ Herald,’ the ‘ News 
Chronicle,’ the ‘ Daily Worker.’ They 
represent four different political 
opinions, and I am free to choose 
which I shall believe. Also I can 
buy ‘Pravda’ and ‘ Iszvestia,’ or 
any foreign paper which interests 
me. But if I was a Russian, what 
could I buy? ‘Pravda’ and 
‘ Iszvestia,’ the official papers of the 
party; a dozen other Communist 
papers; or if I was interested in 
English opinion, the ‘ Daily Worker.’ 
Which Press is free ? ” 

And again paraphrased, the re- 
porter’s reply : 

“* We in Russia do not need papers 
of different opinion. In our papers 
we print facts, we print the truth ; 
and when you read the truth, you 
can only hold one opinion.” 

Exactly the same argument covers 
their elections. We told him that 
in England the ‘ free elections’ in 
Russia are regarded as a farce. 

“* How can there be free elections 
with one Party, one candidate? In 
England we can choose between 
two, three or even four parties, 
between four shades of opinion.” 

But in Russia ‘there is no need 
for parties.’ In Russia everyone is 
a Communist, sharing a single ideal 
and a single opinion. 








“What,” I asked, “is the popu- 
lation of Russia ?” 

“Two hundred million.” 

“In Britain,” I said, “we are 
fifty million. Fifty million in- 
dividuals, with the right to fifty 
million individual opinions ; and we 
exercise that right. Since the end 
of the war I do not believe that 
there has been a single issue of 
public importance when those fifty 
million opinions have ‘exactly coin- 
cided. And yet you would tell me 
that two hundred million Russians 
think the same thoughts, hold the 
same opinions and believe the same 
presentation of facts, on every single 
issue which confronts them.” 

“ That,” he said simply, “is the 
strength of our Russian people.” 

We discussed comparative stand- 
ards of living, and the Russian 
assertion that Western workers are 
exploited. In London there had 
been the bus strike, of men whose 
minimum wage was £8 a week; 
a wage which did not compare fav- 
ourably with the minimum in other 
industries. 

“ Yesterday,” said Alan, “I saw 
an advertisement in one of your 
trolley-buses. Drivers and con- 
ductors were offered 350 roubles a 
month during a probationary period, 
rising eventually to 750 roubles.” 

The official rate of exchange is 
11 roubles to the £ sterling, but 
the tourist rate of 26 is slightly more 
realistic. Even at this rate, a pound 
in London will buy far more of 
the essentials, of food and clothes, 
than 26 roubles will buy in Moscow. 
The purchasing power of the Moscow 
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trolley-bus worker’s wage is probably 
less than £3 a week rising to £6, 
and this at the most generous com- 
putation. If you consider that in 
Poland the unofficial (and probably, 
for that reason, realistic) rate of 
exchange is one rouble to one szloti, 
and that the official rate of 67 
szlotis to the pound still makes 
essential goods in Poland inordinately 
expensive, then the Moscow worker’s 
wage is reduced to the ridiculous 
level of about £8 a month. 

Figures, as the reporter must have 
known very well, can be employed 
to prove almost anything, and at 
first he tried to deny the figures 
that we had seen on the trolley-bus. 
But we had the advantage here, and 
we held on; we had seen prices in 
Moscow shops, we had met dozens 
of workers who earned no more 
than 800 roubles a month; we 
thought we were unanswerable. But, 
of course, there was an answer; 
in fact, there were two. 

“Yes, perhaps you are right. But 
remember where we have come from. 
Forty years ago our conditions were 
wretched, and forty years is not a 
long time.” (This is undeniable.) 
“We have come a long way, and we 
will go farther. What you say may 
be true now, but in twenty years’ 
time we will have far outstripped 
your Western standard of living.” 

We had forced him to shift his 
ground, but little else. I suggested 
that standards of living might also 
continue to improve in the West. 

“But at whose expense? Your 
own workers may live well, but 
remember you have only achieved 























this by the capitalistic exploitation 
of your colonies. The African worker 
starves so that the English worker 
can be deceived by a high standard 
of living.” 

And so, with a depressing and 
frightening consistency, he went on. 
Sometimes he was palpably ridic- 
ulous, as when talking of com- 
parative salaries, but always he was 
unshakable. 

“The worker,” I said, “is paid 
800 roubles a month. The Rector 
of Moscow University, 8000. Is 
this Communism?” (The last 
figure was imperfectly quoted from 
Gunther’s ‘ Inside Russia Today’ ; 
it is, in fact, very much higher.) 

Again he doubted our figures. 
“ And, in any case, the Rector would 
not spend that money on himself; 
there are many books he has to 
buy.” And: “Nobody in Russia 
earns thousands of roubles at the 
expense of somebody else. Nobody 
exploits the workers for his own 
gain.” 

And, of course, no individual does 
directly exploit another. Instead, 
the State has been forged into the 
biggest instrument of exploitation 
that the world has ever seen; but 
what Russian will ever believe this ? 

Mention Budapest, and Cyprus, 
Kenya and Malaya are thrown back 
at you. It is not always easy to 
make distinctions. The West is not 
perfect, and it would be easier to 
condemn Russian tanks in Budapest 
if there were no uneasy memories 
of British soldiers in Suez to cloud 
the issue. To the Russian mind 
the West is one: Macmillan, Eisen- 
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hower, Franco and Batista are lumped 
together ; the past with the present. 
They do not really believe or under- 
stand a society united in the cause 
of freedom but divided in the ways 
to achieve it; divisions of opinion, 
if they are recognised at all, are 
seen simply as signs of weakness, 
symptoms of the capitalistic dis- 
integration which is an article of 
Marxist faith. 

I could go on and on, but it is all 
depressingly familiar; and anyway 
the point I want to make does not 
really concern this interview; or 
only a part of it, one remark thrown 
up in an exchange which I have 
already quoted. 

When the reporter spoke of two 
hundred million Russians who shared 
a single idea, a single faith and a 
single ideal, I could not believe him. 

“There is a diversity in man,” 
I said, “ which is not my faith alone ; 
it is fundamental to our idea of 
freedom in the West. I do not 
believe in your two hundred million 
Russians.” 

But on the train from Moscow 
to Berlin we met some of them. 

There was the young soldier 
returning to duties in East Germany ; 
the middle-aged air-force officer ; 
the man in the top bunk reading a 
novel; the eighteen-year-old sleep- 
ing-car attendant. For two days we 
travelled with these people, and 
others, and for two days our inter- 
view was repeated and repeated, 
word for word. These were ordinary 
people again, accidental acquaint- 
ances, encountered by chance. None 
of them spoke English, but although 


I do not speak a word of Russian 
I knew exactly where the con- 
versation had ranged. Inflections, 
proper names, and Alan’s occasional 
appeals for information, were enough. 
These were some of the two hundred 
million, and I began to understand 
the force and simplicity of that 
remark : 

“That is the strength of our 
Russian people.” 

And here they were, charming, 
friendly people; bearing us no 
personal animosity ; willing to swap 
jokes and stories, equally willing to 
answer us in the very words which 
the reporter had used in the morn- 
ing. It is enough to shake the most 
profound belief in the individuality 
of man; they believed, with pas- 
sionate sincerity, what they told us. 
They did not want to be individuals, 
they did not want or believe in souls 
which they could call their own. 
They had submerged their identities 
in an ideal. 

Germany and Poland had not pre- 
pared me for this; in Warsaw and 
Leipzig there were any number of 
individuals, people who mocked or 
scorned the State, or were afraid. 
Even being afraid is a mark of 
individuality ; better to be afraid 
than to lose the capacity for fear. 
But in Russia I did not meet one 
man afraid, or one man who mocked, 
or one who valued his own freedom 
above the monstrous demands of 
the State. 

Some months ago I submitted 
parts of this story in the form of an 
article to a Sunday newspaper. The 
editor commented on this last para- 
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graph: “ What the Russians mean 
by freedom and individuality is one 
of the most complex questions in 
the world: it can’t be even ap- 
proached without some grounding 
in the history of Russian manners ; 
and such a grounding would have 
told you that Russians, for centuries, 
have been past masters at concealing 
their thoughts from foreigners and 
offering a universal lie as their own 
personal opinion.” 

Yes; up to a point. Certainly 
I cannot lay claim to any authority 
on Russian history, but I have at 
various times read a certain amount 
on the subject. In my argument 
I tried to make the distinction, and 
evidently did not make it clearly 
enough, between the professional 
Communist, the reporter whose 
whole training and business had 


- conditioned him to accept universal 


lies and propagate them with per- 
suasive sincerity, and the ordinary, 
average Russian citizen. And again 
I can only offer my own personal 
impression, that these ordinary people 
have swallowed Communism not as 
a lie but as a way of life, as some- 
thing in which they take a real 
pride. My study of Russian history, 
limited and patchy though it is, has 
shown me an intensely neurotically 
patriotic people. Poles and Russians 
both know that Communism in fact 
means Russianism; there could be 
no better reason for the fact that 
in Warsaw it is hated, in Moscow 
it is revered. 

“Yes,” said the reporter, “ yes, 
under Stalin many innocent lives 
were lost, innocent people suffered ; 
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but that is all you in the West ever 
think about. We admit our mistakes, 
and they will never happen again ; 
but look at the progress, look at the 
achievements that were accomplished 
under Stalin; to us that is the 
important thing.” 

A thousand lives to a new power- 
station; it is all in the scale of 
values, you can take your pick. 


I would like to say much more 
about those people we met on the 
Moscow-Berlin train; as I have 
suggested, they, and we, summed 
up between us the complexity of 
this whole problem. But in such 
an account as this I can only offer 
an inadequate, personal impression. 

I was in Moscow for five days, 
this is only a fraction of the whole 
picture; but I must admit that it 
has shaken me. Perhaps, somewhere 
in that vast territory, there is an 
answer to the reporter’s terrifying 
confidence. Before I went to the 
U.S.S.R. I was certain of this, but 
now I am only certain that it is not 
something that we can count on. 
We cannot look to Moscow for 
another, more successful Budapest ; 
not in this generation, nor in the 
next. We have got to learn to live 
with these people, and that is itself 
a perplexing problem; friendliness 
in Moscow was universal and sincere ; 
they are nice people, but they have 
got hold of one of the nastiest creeds 
in the world. 

Every argument ended on the same 
note; we liked each other, but we 
loathed each other’s systems. On 


one point we were in complete agree- 
ment with the ‘ Pravda’ reporter: 
the best hope for the world lies in 
visits like ours; the more we see 
of each other’s countries, of each 
other’s systems, the better our chances 
of surviving to enjoy them. But 
behind this concordat lay a profound 
reservation; we each held to our 
own opinion on which country, in 
the end, would survive such a subtle 
conflict. At least we are not afraid 
of testing ourselves on this issue, 
and Russia is, for all the reporter’s 
obstinate protestations. If we are 
lucky, we may be given time to reach 
a decisive answer. 

Once more, and for the last time, 
I return to my note-book; to sum 
up my own feelings with an im- 
pression of a captured people; 
because what I saw in Poland I also 
looked for, and still hope one day 
to see, in Russia. I wrote this late 
in the evening on 6th July as the 
train entered Warsaw : 

* Crossing the bridge just now I 
saw the people on both banks, far 
below me, faces upturned; and I 
do not believe that it was my own 
fancy that painted those faces with 
a yearning—in the men and the 
women and the children—with a 
longing to be able to go, as our 
train was going, to distant places, 
to the freedom that allowed me to 
cross that wide and beautiful river, 
and to look down on them, from a 
train that will link me in the end 
with Berlin, with London, or with 
any other place in the world to 
which I care to go.’ 
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PAMPAS JOURNEY 


BY JOHN LOMAX 


THE hour for taking-off was 9 A.M. 
I arrived punctually, but the only 
visible preparations for departure 
were two mechanics in lethargic 
attitudes that belied the energy of 
their talk. Jorge, the chauffeur, took 
my suit-case to the runway and 
addressed them. “A very good day 
to you, sefiores,” he began. “I 
come with this sefior, who is a guest 
of Don Ricardo.” They stared at 
me with patient indifference. 

“* What sefior will this be ?” asked 
one. 

“How should I know?” replied 
Jorge evenly; “he is a foreign 
sefior whom I have driven hither 
from an hotel. My patron is Don 
Ricardo.” 

“ Which hotel?” said the mech- 
anic, dropping into a relaxed attitude 
of proper unconcern for the plans 
of foreigners. 

Jorge settled himself comfortably 
to bear his share of the to and fro 
of gossip. It continued for ten 
minutes—most of it in the local 
patois, which is hard for a stranger 
to follow—until the mechanic sud- 
denly announced that Don Ricardo 
would come at 9 A.M. sharp. 

“But it’s ten-past now”; I 
pointed to my watch. 

“So it is,” replied the mechanic 
casually. “But it is a case for 


patience, for the pilot is not yet come. 
No doubt he will arrive soon. I 


will go to investigate.” He sauntered 
off with his companion, and after a 
moment’s hesitation Jorge followed 
them. 

Half an hour later the pilot arrived 
with Don Ricardo. He greeted 
me cheerfully, and introduced the 
aviator. 

“Now we can go, my friend,” 
he said; “I was delayed because 
my wife has a liver attack. She 
cannot come.” 

“T, too, am only in medium 
health,” said the pilot. “I have a 
cold on my stomach. Happily, it 
is not a serious case.” 

** Alas for you,” said Don Ricardo. 
** But let us leave now. My brother 
and his wife will come, too. Perhaps 
they are late. Also Jaime Cruz— 
I sent him in advance to see that 
the planes are fuelled. They must, 
therefore, be ready.” He beckoned 
to the mechanics. “ Bring out the 
planes,” he called. 

The mechanic gave a bored look 
upwards. “It is there, above,” and 
he waved vaguely towards the cloud- 
less blue sky. “ Don Jaime is exer- 
cising himself for his pilot’s licence,” 
he explained. 

“ What a barbarity!” exclaimed 
the pilot; “he will be suspended 
for flying without a teacher.” 

“Suspended he cannot be,” 
retorted the mechanic; “ for he has 
no licence to suspend.” 

















“ That is true,” agreed the pilot. 
“There is no remedy. We must 
wait until he descends, so let us go 
to the canteen and have coffee and 
rolls.” 

Fifteen minutes later Jaime Cruz 
joined the coffee-and-rolls party in 
the canteen, and was duly introduced. 
He at once embarked upon a semi- 
technical discussion with the pilot, 
the general gist of which was that 
light aeroplanes are not really worthy 
of the prime qualities of pilot and 
navigator. 

Meanwhile the eating continued 
with no sign of any other intention, 
until at length Don Ricardo’s brother 
and wife arrived. With this gay and 
elegant couple the usual greetings 
were exchanged, after which they 
helped themselves liberally to coffee 
and rolls. 

** Buffo and Alicia,” said Ricardo, 
indicating the young couple, “ were 
unpredictably delayed on their jour- 
ney. They called on our father en 
route—he has a cold—then stopped 
to eat a pair of sandwiches at 
Antonio’s.” 

** Antonio’s sandwiches are for- 
midable, sefior.” Alicia gave me a 
flashing smile, and Ricardo rose from 
his table with a remark that they 
must go now to reach San Amaro— 
his ranch—in time for lunch. In 
driblets they trooped down to the 
airfield, where two light machines 
were drawn up. The pilot, Jaime 
and I were allotted to the first. 

“We fuelled for two and a half 
hours,” explained the mechanic to 
the pilot as we climbed up. “ That 
is what Don Ricardo ordered.” 

“ Perfect,” said the pilot; “ then 
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she is full and San Amaro is only 
two hours.” 

The petrol-gauge showed about 
half-full. I pointed this out to the 
mechanic. 

“ Naturally, sefior,” he answered 
in an injured tone. “Has not Don 
Jaime been exercising for half an 
hour ?” 

“It’s of no importance,” said the 
pilot. “Perhaps the gauge does 
not function well. Besides, San 
Amaro is two hours by following the 
railway. I will shorten the trip by 
taking a more direct route.” He 
gave me a contented smile. “ You 
will see.” He dealt the gauge a 
violent smack. It still registered 
half-full. “‘ You cannot trust these 
foreign gauges,” he remarked. “ In 
our national aircraft factory they are 
now designing a superior type.” 

“ Foreign gauges are barbarous,” 
agreed Don Jaime. “ Let’s go.” 

I sat beside the pilot. Don Jaime 
was in the rear seat, and as we took 
off he handed round a carton of 
small savoury pies. Soon he and 
the pilot were munching busily. 

“ Excellent country for flying,” I 
remarked. “But navigation must 
be difficult in this sea of grass ?” 

“ Truly it is difficult,” agreed the 
pilot. “But beginners can obtain 
good maps and rely on their instru- 
ments. For my part, I always fly 
direct in this manner...” and 
for ten minutes he enlarged upon 
the theme of advanced navigation, 
seconded by Jaime and sustained 
by little raids into the carton of pies. 

The day was a superb example of 
the standard weather of these climes 
from September to May. Before 
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us stretched an endless carpet of 
pasture divided into regular and 
almost equal paddocks. Here and 
there an avenue of trees led from the 
wide grassy roads to a cluster of 
farm buildings, usually arranged 
round an ample square of garden 
and meadow, one side of which was 
taken up with an elaborate ranch- 
house. All had at least one large 
windmill-tower for water, and a 
number of silos: many had their 
own airfield, others had private nine- 
hole golf-courses or polo-grounds. 
As we passed them the pilot gave me 
the names of their owners, with 
many details of their peculiarities, 
wealth, politics, the number of their 
herds and so on. Each identification 
led to an argument with Jaime, whose 
version of the facts was usually 
different. Nevertheless, their dis- 
cussion gave a vivid account of the 
ownership and history of this vast 
region, which has the best of every- 
thing for cattle—a winterless climate, 
natural pasturage, no droughts, no 
excessive heat, level land and good 
transport. There is nothing like it 
in the world. Its history, too, is 
unique, and it all started by accident. 

The first Spanish colonists in the 
sixteenth century abandoned two 
attempts to build settlements on the 
great river, and each time they left 
behind them a score or so of horses 
and cattle, hitherto unknown in 
the area. With ideal conditions and 
the sparsest human opposition the 
animals multiplied unhindered for 
two hundred and fifty years. When 
settlement began again, towards the 
end of the last century, the herds 


swarmed everywhere. The horses 
were of virtually no account, being 
sO numerous, but the cattle were 
shot for their hides and tallow. 
After another half-century refrigera- 
tion was invented and the beef 
exports to Europe began. The land 
was then enclosed in estates usually 
of about five thousand acres. In the 
years that followed, until ruined in 
recent times by an absurd fiscal 
policy, the meat-trade poured a 
steady stream of gold into the 
Republic, the like of which it would 
be hard to equal in the whole range 
of economic history. The argument 
between the pilot and Jaime pro- 
vided the local colour for this 
historical background. 

Suddenly there was a yelp from 
Jaime. “Look! friend,” he gulped, 
for his mouth was half-full of pie ; 
“here comes the plane of Don 
Ricardo.” He pointed out of the 
window. Flying close alongside 
was a light machine in which all 
the passengers seemed to be waving 
frantically. 

“ Ah, Dona Alicia is saluting us,” 
said the pilot with a leer. “ Imagine ! 
how well favoured is that girl.” 

“Truly well favoured,” agreed 
Jaime; “like pudding.” 

“T do not think they are waving 
to salute us,” I ventured to say. 
“They are pointing: possibly to 
show us the route. See! they are 
pointing to the west.” 

As I spoke, the other machine 
veered off on a divergent course. 

“ The waving would undoubtedly 
be to applaud my take-off and 
flight,” replied the pilot contentedly. 
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“ As for the route, it is very evident 
that the pilot of Don Ricardo is 
following the railway. I will fly 
more direct. You will see. With 
my experience I would not need 
to follow railways like a peon on 
tramp.” ‘To demonstrate his com- 
mand of the situation he pointed to 
all the landmarks as we passed. 
Until he fell asleep Jaime disputed 
these fairly regularly. 

I said nothing. The petrol-gauge 
was holding most of my attention. 
After an hour and a half it registered 
only one-quarter of capacity, and 
as two hours approached it seemed 
to be hovering near the zero mark. 
I drew the pilot’s attention to it 
and showed him the time. His 
reply was full of confidence, and again 
he remarked upon the superiority 
of a new gauge now on the drawing- 
board at the National Aircraft Fac- 
tory. “ My uncle is a director,” he 
added. 

Five minutes later we were flying 
over a typical group of estancia 
buildings. “That will be San 
Amaro,” the pilot announced, to my 
considerable relief. ‘“‘ The landing- 
strip is just beyond the trees.” And 
we began to lose height as he circled 
to land. A moment or two later we 
had crossed the line of the drive, but 
there was no sign of any landing-field. 

“ That’s strange,” said the pilot ; 
“Don Ricardo told me that the 
landing-strip was plainly marked. 
Perhaps you know where the planes 
land at Sam Amaro, sefior ? ” 

“Never been here before in my 
life,” I told him. “I thought you 
knew the place.” 


“Don Ricardo has eighteen 
ranches, sefior. Obviously, I cannot 
know them all,” he grumbled. “ One 
supposed that his guests would 
know.” 

“Never mind,” I said; it was 
not a moment to ruffle the pilot. 
“Tl ask Jaime,” and I prodded 
the sleeper. 

“ By no means could that be San 
Amaro,” yawned Jaime; “for it 
is clearly Felice Chico of Paco Ortiz : 
he is my second cousin.” He gazed 
round vaguely. “ San Amaro is two 
miles to the east of the railway, 
and beside the road to Leatea—a 
little more or less.” Jaime and the 
pilot here began a discussion upon 
the local topography. Both spoke 
with conviction, but differed some- 
what about the position of roads, 
railways and other landmarks, includ- 
ing the directions of east and west. 
During this wrangle I gazed in turn 
at the petrol-gauge and the landscape, 
until at length I spotted a puff of 
smoke away on the left. 

“Look! sefiores,” I interrupted 
them; “that must be the ‘railway. 
See ! the smoke.” 

“ Why not,” said the pilot. “It 
will be the Central Provincial line ; 
the train passes Leatea at ten-thirty 
according to the guide and it is 
barely midday, assuredly it will be 
the same. Thus, you observe, my 
direction was correct.” 

“ Excuse me! my friend,” replied 
Jaime. “‘ The Central Provincial it 
cannot be, for that service does not 
run on Sunday. Don Joaquin, the 
traffic manager, is my uncle. It will 
be the State Railway.” 
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“‘ Whichever railway it is,” I put 
in, “ I suggest we follow it.” 

“As you wish,” said the pilot. 
“See! the train is stopping—the 
station is clearly Leatea.” 

He circled the group of buildings 
as the train pulled up beside the 
little platform. The second time 
round we were low enough to read 


the name ‘ General Otero.’ 
“© General Otero,’” read out 
Jaime. “As I thought. It is the 


State Railway. San Amaro is on 
the Central Provincial, which is thirty 
kilometres west.” 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “ that 
we lack petrol for another thirty 
kilometres,” and I pointed to the 
gauge. 

“ That is nothing,” said the pilot 
firmly. “‘ There will be enough for 
half an hour.” He turned, and 
gradually the railway was left behind. 

After five minutes or so another 
line was visible, and at length we 
were circling over a cluster of railway- 
buildings, to the visible rage of a 
posse of cowboys who were loading 
cattle at the siding. The name on 
the station was easily visible— 
‘ Georgiana,’ and straightway my 
companions began to dispute whether 
Leatea was before or after this 
point. I threw my weight on Jaime’s 
side and this time his directions 
proved correct; for circling low over 
each station in turn we came to 
Leatea at the fourth shot. Turning 
west, we sighted several areas of 
woodland and visited each in turn, 
without seeing any sign of a landing- 
strip. Suddenly I spotted another 
line of trees and buildings ahead. 
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As we approached I could make 
out a group of figures and a dozen 
or so of tethered horses. 

“Look! sefiores,” I cried; “it 
may be those people, they are waving 
to us.” 

“Those peons wave to all the 
planes,” said the pilot indifferently. 
“Whole towns turn out to salute 
me if I do an important flight.” 

“Perhaps these waving peons 
could direct you to Don Ricardo’s 
ranch; for we are plainly lost, my 
friend,” said Jaime, with an edge 
to his tone. “And it is time for 
lunch.” 

** Lost I have never been, sefior,” 
growled the pilot. “But Don 
Ricardo’s directions were at fault: 
that is clear, for otherwise you would 
now be feeding on his famous roast.” 

“There seems to be no landing- 
strip here,” I cut in to keep the 
peace. “If there were, we could 
at least get some fuel.” 

“The matter of fuel is not press- 
ing, mister,” said the pilot; “ but 
as for landing, I can do that any- 
where. You will see.” He put 
the nose down and began to lose 
height in a wide circle. The paddock 
below seemed to my untrained eye 
far too small to land in, and further- 
more, there were cattle in it. But 
our pilot was equal to all that. On 
the first circle he drove the animals 
to one end of the enclosure, and 
on the second he made a perfect 
landing and taxied towards the low 
buildings at the other end. 

We were on the ground. A railway 
and a road were not far away. The 
immediate future was perhaps un- 








certain, but I was resolved that any 
further travel from this point would 
be by one or the other. 

As the plane came to rest a few 
yards from the fence, a group of 
children separated themselves from 
the loungers on the verandah of a 
long building and rushed towards 
us with wild shouts. 

“ Viva el aviador !” 

“Take me for an air journey, 
aviador |” 

“* Give me a cigarette ! ” 

* Give me a souvenir ! ” 

“Take me up, sefior,” screamed 
one urchin rather bigger than the 
rest. “Take me... not Maria 

. . she’s only a girl . . . take me 
with fat Pepé...our uncle... 
there he is!” He pointed to the 
group of men. 

The pilot waved his hand and 
there was a sudden silence. “Is 
this San Amaro, young one?” he 
asked the urchin. The silence con- 
tinued: then a small girl began to 
giggle, which set them all off again. 

“ Shut up, all of you,” yelled the 
pilot. Then he suddenly jumped 

_ down and grabbed one of the urchins 
who had climbed up on to a strut. 

“ Now, listen well, young shame- 
less,” he growled. “In that plane 
there’s a foreign sefior: he has green 
skin and teeth the colour of blood. 
He eats boys and girls, and just now 
he has a formidable appetite.” 

The kid looked scared enough. 
“Oh, Mama mia!” he quavered. 
“ Let me go, sefior. I want to run.” 

“Run you shall,” said the pilot. 
“ But first tell me are there any 
people here I can talk to?” 
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“People there are,” whined the 
kid. He pointed over to the verandah. 
“ There is fat Pepé, our uncle. With 
him is Luigi, the electrician; also 
Ahmed the Turk, and a pair of peons. 
The others are vagabonds . . . I don’t 
know their names.” 

“‘ Good,” said the pilot, releasing 
the child. ‘“‘ Now, run off and tell 
your companions about the green 
sefior. .. and...” He stopped; 
the urchin was out of earshot. 

We had no trouble in picking 
out the universal uncle. He was an 
immensely fat man, not only dwarfing 
human competition but positively 
seeming more massive than the stern 
of the grey percheron beside which 
he lounged with most of his weight 
on the tethering-rail. He wore a 
battered straw-hat, a chequered shirt, 
rope sandals, and an enormous pair 
of baggy riding-bombazzas held up 
by a leather belt a foot wide and 


studded with silver medals and 
emblems. 

** A very good day to you, sefior,” 
said the pilot. “‘ You will be the 


uncle of these amiable children. 
No?” 

“Good day... good day... 
Sefior Aviador,” said the fat man. 
“T am Pepé. Some of these young 
ones will be my nephews or nieces 

. . naturally.” His composure and 
dignity, by a nice control of every 
fat ripple and curve, conveyed a firm 
detachment from juvenile relations 
and other obtrusive matter, including 
the arrival of strangers in aircraft. 
With a glance of wary condescension 
he took the cigarette the pilot offered, 
while the nondescript group round 
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him looked expectant, and the chil- 
dren began to cluster back nervously, 
hopping on one leg, whispering, 
giggling and nudging one another 
with a respectful eye on Pepé. 

“ My companion and I with this 
foreign gentlemen,” began the pilot, 
“are travelling to the ranch of Don 
Ricardo Nuiiez. My directions were 
inexact, and this foreign sefior does 
not know the way . . . so.” 

“To me all foreigners appear as 
stupid as animals,” agreed Pepé, 
with a careless glance at Luigi and 
Ahmed. 

“Very intelligent is your remark, 
my friend. Is not our good President 
always telling us on the radio that 
the foreign countries are obnoxious ? 
To defeat their conspiracies we must 
vote for him in the elections.” 

“Truly the elections are im- 
portant,” said Pepé. “ Luckily, I 
can persuade the peons here to vote 
for the Party—though the landlord 
of this place is anti-patriotic. The 
Deputy of the Commune has prom- 
ised to make me a contractor for 
public buildings if we win the next 
election. Tell me, Sefior Pilot, what 
kind of buildings do they build in 
the capital ?” 

“ Why, there are notable buildings 
everywhere in the capital,” replied 
the pilot; “the Ministry of War 
is the biggest. They have there 
the records of every soldier in all 
our glorious history and of all their 
dependants, too.” 

“What a marvel!” said the fat 
man. “I was a soldier. What kind 
of records do they keep ?” he asked 
after a moment’s thought. 


“Oh, everything—the colour of 
their eyes ; the size of their feet. . . .” 

“Less bad than I thought,” said 
Pepé. “I wear no boots. But, tell 
me, seiior. What other buildings ? 
for clearly I could not build a War 
Ministry here.” 

“* Magnificent schools with modern 
houses for the masters who support 
the Party.” 

* All schoolmasters are Com- 
munists,” said Pepé shortly. “ What 
else ?” 

“You could build a clinic, my 
friend. Why not?” 

“For sure... that I could do. 
Tell me, friend. What is this clinic? 
Some kind of English prison? No?” 

“No sort of prison,” the pilot 
explained, “ but a very special kind 
of hospital. The clinic of Extasia 
near the capital is famous. Gardens, 
swimming-pools, cinema, casino, and 
gay little houses for the sefioritas.” 

“What sefioritas will they be, 
sefior ?” asked Pepé, all attention. 
“ Are they ill. . .?” 

* Not ill at all, but nurses to cure 
the patients. Oh, yes! the sefioritas 
of Extasia are luscious—elegant like 
the cinema-stars, and sweet like pie.” 

“ What a thing!” murmured the 
fat man, deeply interested. “It 
would be convenient to have a clinic 
here with sefioritas. I am often ill, 
sefior. It is the state of my stomach. 
If I eat only a few kilos of meat 
the suffering is a penitence.” 

“For certain the sefioritas would 
cure your stomach,” the pilot assured 
him. “Me, I had a serious case 
with my liver, but at Villa Extasia...” 

The pilot’s medical history got no 
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farther, for Jaime cut in abruptly. 
“ Look, Sefior Pilot. What goes on ? 
It’s twelve-thirty now and I’m hungry. 
This gentleman ”—he inclined his 
head in my direction—“ says he will 
not go on without petrol.” 

I nodded to confirm this point, 
but the pilot smiled with the air 
of a patient man who will repeat 
the same explanation many times, 
and began the jingle about a defective 
gauge, so I interrupted with a direct 
question to the fat man about the local 
petrol supply. Pepé never answered 
direct questions, preferring the more 
chatty approach, but after five minutes 
of evasive answers he admitted that 
there was a drum of petrol in an 
adjoining outhouse, and when I 
reached for my note-case he sent an 
urchin off to bring a tinful. 

Meanwhile Jaime and the pilot 
had wandered off into the building, 
which proved to be the estate canteen. 
There I found them deep in converse 
with a circle of ranch hands over 
pots of beer and enormous steak 
sandwiches, and in no time Pepé 
was beside them, talking hard but 
missing not a bite. I helped myself 
to a cup of coffee but said nothing. 

Fifteen minutes later the urchin 
staggered in with an open bucket 
half-full of some poor relation of 
the petroleum family. Sediment and 
residues of previous contents of the 
bucket had settled to the bottom ; 
the surface carried a layer of dust ; 
its pungent stench and sickly yellow- 
ish hue were equally repellent. 

“Look! sefiores.” I shouted so 
as to be heard above the quintette. 
“We cannot put that stuff into the 
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plane, it must be some low-grade 
fuel for tractors.” 

Without any sign of pleasure the 
group lounged over to inspect. 

“It’s the pure spirit from the 
State Monopoly,” Pepé announced. 
“Sometimes it has a mixture of 
lamp-oil if we are short of barrels. 
For motors it is a famous com- 
bustible.” 

“Tt looks dirty to me,” I told 
him. “ And besides, it’s not enough.” 

Speaking all at once, Jaime, the 
pilot and Pepé poured forth a stream 
of comment. They all insisted upon 
the purity of products from the 
National Petroleum Monopoly. They 
pointed out that since not petrol, 
but only a better gauge was needed, 
very little would be enough: and, 
since San Amaro was only twenty 
kilometres south-west (fifty kilo- 
metres due east—Jaime; ‘ various 
leagues’ straight beyond — Pepé), 
petrol obviously mattered very little. 
The debate drifted here and there, 
but the debaters went straight back 
to beer and food. 

As soon as politeness permitted 
I dragged the reluctant pilot off to 
fuel the plane, and he was soon 
surrounded by a fascinated audience 
of admiring peons who did the carry- 
ing and hauling under his directions. 
When the cap was screwed down, 
he turned to me and remarked that 
all was well: the plane was fuelled, 
San Amaro was nearby, we could go. 

“ And are you sure you know the 
route?” I asked, wavering a little 
in my resolve. 

“ Only climb up on this wing,” he 
said, “and I will point it out.” 





When I stood beside him he indicated 
several distant patches of woodland. 
“That’s it, my friend; I knew it 
at a glance and this intelligent peon 
has confirmed it. Now, let’s go.” 

“Just a minute, friend pilot!” 
Jaime had clambered up beside us. 
“You are mistaken. That place has 
two silo towers: San Amaro has 
three.” 

“ He is well informed, that sefior,” 
piped up one of the peons. “ That 
place is the estate of Don Simon 
Ponce—my second cousin is his 
foreman.” 

In a moment the whole group 
were talking at once on the enthralling 
topic of the whereabouts of San 
Amaro, and it was some time before 
I could get the attention of the pilot, 
to point out that nobody knew the 
way or even the direction. It was a 
serious obstacle to air travel: like- 
wise we had no petrol, that was 
another obstacle. 

“Petrol there is in plenty,” he 
protested. “Look!” He climbed 
up again to the wing and lowered 
the lash of a peon’s whip into the 
tank. It bore a faint trace of dis- 
coloured liquid. 

“Well,” I said, “evidently the 
gauge is correct: there could hardly 
be less.” 

“‘ No, sefior,” he assured me, with 
the smile of one who does not wish 
to discourage amateurs. “ That is 
because the wheels are not level. 
Listen ! ” 

He began to dance violently on 
the wing-edge, and as the plane 
swayed a faint swishing sound was 
heard from the filler-pipe. 
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“You hear that?” he called; 
“ obviously there’s enough to take 
us to San Amaro.” 

“Enough for two, perhaps,” I 
suggested. “But not for three.” 
I turned to Jaime. “Look! my 
friend,” I said as calmly as I could 
make it ; “ I am not going anywhere, 
known or unknown, in that plane 
with no fuel increased by a few 
pints of filth, Don Ricardo invited 
me for a week-end to ride his horses, 
therefore I will borrow a horse from 
this ranch here and ride to San 
Amaro. Perhaps you would like to 
ride with me . . .?” 

“No, thank you. Riding is for 
polo. Otherwise it bores me,” and 
he added, “‘ I sometimes take a short 
walk, but I prefer not to exercise 
myself at all. To ride in this heat 
might cause my death.” 

* Good!” I said; “then I leave 
you with the pilot. You can show each 
other the way. If you arrive before 
me, please explain to Don Ricardo. 
Adios and a pleasant journey.” 

Just then the motor broke into a 
roar, and Jaime climbed on board. 
For a few minutes he was evidently 
arguing with the pilot—I could see 
that from his grimacing—then they 
taxied down the long paddock. 
Before they reached the far fence 
the motor had stopped. 

I walked off towards the buildings, 
and as I reached the verandah a 
car drove up with a cloud of dust 
and out stepped Don Ricardo. 

“God be thanked! my good 
friend,” he began; “we all saw the 
plane come down, and I thought you 
had crashed. Where is that imbecile 
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of a pilot, and Jaime? Why didn’t 
they follow us ?” 

“* Because the pilot is a navigation 
expert and a specialist in advanced 
flying. At this minute he is showing 
Jaime how to fly without fuel.” 

‘“* What a story is that!” growled 
my host. “But thank God you 
are safe. About that pair I have 
no worries. Now, let’s go. You 
are hungry. No? Here’s the car!” 

I tried to tell him that the plane 
was grounded; that it would be 
kinder to fetch some petrol or, at 
least, give Jaime and the pilot a lift, 
but he waved it all aside, pushed me 
into the car and drove off. 

The roads in these parts are 
planned for droves of cattle. They 
are fifty yards wide with most of it 
grass verge, and a narrow Carriage- 
way graded but unpaved. On either 
side as far as the eye can see are 
grass paddocks with sleek cattle in the 
proportion of about two to the acre. 

It was hot and dusty, and my 
host drove by the rule which holds 
over all this vast and level plain— 
with his foot right down on the 
accelerator. In the half-hour’s drive 
we saw no traffic, only a couple of 
horsemen, which was perhaps as 
well; for Don Ricardo paid little 
attention to the road and talked 
without stopping. 

The welcome portals of San Amaro 
were vast and imposing. Their twin 
lodges and massive wrought-iron 
gates would not have been out of 
place at one of those country palaces, 
relics of our own period of agricul- 
tural windfalls, that are dotted every- 
where in the United Kingdom. As 


we drove in they seemed to me to 
be pretentious, but after better 
acquaintance with the rest of the 
establishment I had to admit that 
they were not out of proportion. 

A double avenue of elms led to a 
group of fine buildings arranged in 
a square about two hundred yards 
across. Estate offices, tall silos, 
power-plant, work-shop, guest-house 
and villas for the staff occupied three 
of its sides. At the corner of the 
fourth stood a small chapel in gleam- 
ing stone, its entrance giving onto 
the stone platform that extended to 
include the front of the owner’s 
residence, of which it was a part in 
harmony of both design and material. 
Beside the house was a conservatory 
and a swimming-pool. 

We walked round the pillared 
verandah and passed by a covered 
way among shrubs and vines to the 
edge of a long lawn, and into a 
gathering which I can only describe 
as a stage garden-party. Most of the 
young men were in riding-breeches, 
with shiny boots and polo-shirts, the 
others wore white suits of sharkskin. 
The women combined a tweed ap- 
pearance with a striking brilliance of 
colour. All seemed incredibly slim, 
elegant and at ease. 

Two peons, booted and spurred 
in the bagged white trousers of the 
pampa, served the guests, filling 
their plates with large cuts of beef 
adroitly delivered on the point of a 
hunting-knife. At the edge of the 
spinney that bounded the far end of 
the lawn a burnt-out log bonfire 
glowed, and over its embers the 
carcase of a steer was roasting on a 
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spit. From this supply another sham 
gaucho was cutting helpings of meat 
by the pound weight. Nearby, under 
a spreading tree, was a rustic table 
laden with bowls of salad, piles of 
bread, an array of cheeses, all kinds 
of cold sweets, dishes of stewed 
and fresh fruit, bottles of beer and 
spirits, flagons of wine and buckets 
of ice. 

Some of the guests were seated 
on garden-chairs of hewn logs 
arranged like furniture in a drawing- 
room: others were moving round 
from group to group in the studied 
casual manner of the ballet ; but all 
were talking and eating hard. With 
a wave of greeting here and there as 
he passed among his guests, Don 
Ricardo led me over to a matronly 
lady and introduced me with the 
serious formality which his kind 
always adopt towards their women- 
folk in the presence of strangers. 
She was dressed with an extreme 
simplicity of elegance and fashion, 
in exact harmony with the any-old- 
rag-for-the-country motif. Without 
a flaw in poise or gesture, she con- 
tinued her way through the kilo- 
gramme or so of meat on her plate, 
greeted me with smiling grace, waved 
a waiter to my side, saw him erect 
a pile of beef and trimmings on my 
plate, said she was acting hostess 
for her sister-in-law, provided the 
right adjective for Jaime and the 
pilot, and passed me on to a group 
of guests, all with a delicate and 
compelling impetus, without missing 
a beat in the rhythm of bite, chew 
and swallow. 


Leaving her, and with Don Ricardo 
as guide, I passed from group 
to group of sleek young men and 
fashion-plate young ladies without 
a blemish of millinery between them, 
and all taking on beef so fast that 
the carcase on the dying bonfire 
dwindled visibly. 

By adroit dodging of the gaucho 
waiters I was able to avoid eating 
or drinking more than three times 
my normal midday ration. Besides, 
I had a lot to listen to. The talk 
was easy and fluent, with never a 
stop. Nobody seemed interested in 
horses, cattle or crops, or to know 
anything much about these subjects. 
But it was apparently absorbing; for 
everybody talked and few listened, 
also the subject was hard to fix 
exactly, so I heard a lot without 
learning much. 

After an hour of this I found 
myself at last without a plate or 
glass. It was now early afternoon, 
and I hoped and expected that with 
so much riding-kit assembled it 
might be possible to organise a spell 
of horse exercise for myself. I 
mentioned this idea to Don Ricardo, 
who was beside me in vociferous 
chatter with the hostess. When he 
grasped my meaning he seemed 
taken aback. 

“ Ride! ” he exclaimed, and burst 
into a heaving laugh. “ You hear 
him, sister. He says he wants to 
ride.” 

“Ride!” echoed the good lady, 
gazing at me in alarm. “ You cannot 
surely be serious. Why, it’s just 
time for lunch,” 
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BOXING DAY FOX 


BY JOHN HOPWOOD 


While over the water the papers cried, 
‘ The patriot fights for his countryside ! ’ 
But little they cared for the Left Wing press, 
The lean brown soldiers in khaki dress. 
With apologies to RUDYARD KIPLING. 


EARLY in March last year, huge 
numbers of Cypriots converged on 
the village of Lyssi; for a memorial 
service was to be held there for 
Gregoris Pieri Afxientiou, at one 
time second in command to George 
Grivas. Afxientiou had died twelve 
months earlier at the hands of the 
Security Forces, and no opportunity 
was to be lost in keeping the flame of 
E.0.K.A. burning on this, the anni- 
versary of his death. His memory 
was venerated with all the symptoms 
of mass hysteria that could be insti- 
gated by the Orthodox Church. The 
streets were decked with palm- 
branches, patriotic songs were sung, 
poems recited, and orations made 
comparing him to Leonidas. And 
the long-suffering soldiers were 
turned out to control traffic, main- 
tain order and keep the Queen’s 
Peace among the excited crowds. 

In general the Cypriot terrorists 
are neither very bold nor courageous. 
George Grivas, a realist in some 
respects at least, planned his terror- 
ism more as a method of attracting 
attention in the World Press than as 
an armed revolt. And the World 
Press has stood him in good stead. 


The terrorists’ tactics have been the 
ambush of the single army vehicle, 
the tree bomb, and the shot in the 
back of the unarmed civilian. In 
such a campaign we of the Security 
Forces considered ourselves fair 
game; after all we were in uniform 
and alert. But it was seldom enough 
that E.O.K.A. was prepared to take 
us on. They preferred the hyena’s 
method of pulling down the weak 
and isolated individual. As did 
Nicos Sampson, the journalist who, 
with his gang, is believed on good 
evidence to have shot upwards of 
twenty British and Greeks in Nico- 
sia; for the most part unarmed, 
and in the back. Another minor 
terrorist posing as a patient entered 
a doctor’s consulting-room and shot 
him dead. 

Such men as these were only too 
ready to change their coats later, and 
it was from them that we gained 
much information about their former 
comrades, given for the price of their 
own abominable skins. For the 
most part, they were dirty little rats 
who, under pressure from E.O.K.A., 
could screw up their courage for 
some deed of rat-like courage, but 
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whose smutty little souls were not 
really in the game. 

There were two notable exceptions. 
One was Markos Drakos; who 
carried out at least one dashing 
ambush before he himself died in 
ambush. The other -was Gregoris 
Pieri Afxientiou. Born at Lyssi, he 
went to Greece and became an officer 
cadet, but by 1952 he had been 
relegated to the reserve. From that 
date his history is one of violence. 
Starting as a bus-driver, itself a 
violent occupation in Cyprus, he 
later obtained work in one of the 
ordnance depots. After a rather un- 
successful attempt to blow it up he 
took to the hills. Thereafter he was 
prominent in attacks on police- 
stations. Finally, on one misty winter 
afternoon, the Commandos nearly 
caught him when they came to grips 
with his mountain gang amid the 
snow near the Spillia caves. Here 
Afxientiou behaved with more dash 
than his companions, who ran for 
safety. 

Now each mountain gang has its 
own territory, controls the village 
gangs in that area, and organises the 
raids and killings. These gangs are 
subject to overlords, in their turn 
answerable to Grivas, through an 
elaborate system of couriers. After 
a successful ambush in the hills near 
Khandria, Afxientiou had attracted 
sufficient attention to be appointed 
to the command of the Pitsillia area. 
During this time he had executed or 
caused to be executed at least two 
members of his own gang; there is 
no honour among thieves ! 

Pitsillia lies to the east of the 


Troodos Massif and is in an area of 
tough mountain villages, many of 
whose menfolk work in the nearby 
mines. Still farther east is the 
Makhaeras forest, where the main 
ridge-line is tree-covered and the 
rugged hills rise to above five 
thousand feet. Almost half-way up, 
among the almond-trees, the monas- 
tery of Makhaeras lies at the heart 
of the ‘ valley of the knife,’ for that 
is how the word is translated. 

Mr Tod, you will remember, had 
a number of houses ; at one moment 
he was frightening the wits out of 
the wild-duck down by the lake; at 
another he was up at Bull Crags, and 
so on. The rabbits hated him. It 
was the same with Afxientiou. At 
one moment he was the life and soul 
of Pitsillia banditry: at the next, 
when things were too hot for him, 
he had disappeared into the depths 
of the forest farther east. It was at 
the monastery, in disguise, that he 
served a party of unsuspecting Para- 
chutists with wine, and contemplated 
seizing the weapons which they had 
imprudently left in one corner. So 
goes the story, but it has an apocry- 
phal ring about it, and is typical of 
some of E.O.K.A.’s more flamboyant 
boasting. 

In late January and early February 
one of our operations farther west 
bore remarkable success. Gang after 
gang was captured, each having 
peached on the other with a snowball 
effect. The time had now come, and 
the troops were at last available, for an 
all-out drive against the killer groups 
still remaining in the hills. It was 
believed that Afxientiou would have 
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left Pitsillia and sought temporary 
sanctuary in the forest, and accord- 
ingly a major drive was planned in 
that area. 

Two places were suspect as Afxien- 
tiow’s lair: the monastery, and a 
forestry-hut farther west. The whole 
area would have to be occupied and 
these two places dealt with in detail 
by special detachments. News travels 
fast, particularly among Greek Cyp- 
riots ; most of them are more readily 
coerced by E.O.K.A. brutality than 
by the mild British pressure of occa- 
sional curfews and similar tiresome- 
nesses. After all it is a matter of life 
and death, and who shall blame the 
average villager for wishing to live. 
He may be restrained, cordoned, and 
questioned by the Security Forces, 
but he will shortly be released, and 
arrangements will be made to feed 
and look after him during the process. 
Not so the short sharp method of 
E.O.K.A.’s masked men, who deal 
with any suspect by one quick shot 
in the back. 

In these days, when ‘ surprise’ is 
important, helicopters can assist 
greatly in the tactical placing of 
small parties of troops, but the main 
bodies must march or go by vehicle, 
and either method is slow and diffi- 
cult to conceal. In considering our 
plan, the essential was to provide 
quick coup de main parties for the 
key points and ensure surprise before 
the main bodies began to move in. 
The Commanding Officer who was 
to provide these parties had both 
imagination and enthusiasm, and 
such a problem stirred both these 
qualities in him to the full. How- 


ever, things can be carried too far. 
His suggestion that his Yorkshire 
soldiers should arrive in taxis dis- 
guised as visitors come to revel in 
the glories of the almond-blossom had 
to be ruled out. To begin with, no 
one was quite certain whether the 
almonds were yet in blossom, and 
finally, though his Yorkshiremen had 
many admirable gifts, dissimulation 
was not one the Brigadier was pre- 
pared to rate sufficiently high. 

A suitable subterfuge of a more 
prosaic nature was hit upon and the 
two suspected points were sur- 
rounded, apparently without loss of 
surprise, in the early hours of a 
Thursday morning. Soon after- 
wards the remainder of the force 
moved in over a wide area on foot, 
by transport and by helicopter. As 
far as was humanly possible the area 
was occupied and the back and front 
doors of Mr Tod’s house bolted and 
barred. It remained to be seen 
whether he was at home. 

All the routine activity which had 
become part of our standard drill was 
now put into action. Patrols moved 
ceaselessly, all the likely areas were 
watched and searched methodically, 
and the soldiers, elated by the recent 
successes and determined for more, 
worked at top pitch. From another 
district two turncoats were sent to 
us, cheerful little villains, previous 
members of E.O.K.A. gangs, now 
equally fervent in their help to the 
Security Forces. At first they hid 
the full light of their knowledge under 
a bushel, and it fell to two subalterns 
to reveal its worth. These young men 
earnestly sought first-hand knowledge 
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of E.O.K.A. fieldcraft and tactics, 
and this was readily given. In the 
course of long talks it became evident 
that the ‘ toads’ had not only been 
with Afxientiou, which was known, 
but had a detailed knowledge of this 
part of the forest, which was not 
known. 

They also volunteered to show 
places where old food caches had 
been prepared, and finally they 
mentioned that, in the past, one of 
the monastery servants had acted as 
a food-supplier. It seemed that he 
brought them food, procured from 
the monastery, on mule-back—a 
normal method in the forest for both 
sides. They believed that he was 
still there. 

The hunt was now on with a 
vengeance. If this man had, in 
former days, acted as a supply agent, 
might he not be doing so still? Very 
quickly the man was sought, found, 
and interrogated by trained intelli- 
gence staff. He was a pleasant, thick- 
witted yokel. In the end he admitted 
that he had seen a man called 
Afxientiou about. Only as recently 
as last Wednesday evening he had 
wished Afxientiou good night as he 
disappeared in the gloaming along 
a path that led northwards down the 
valley. On hearing this the Briga- 
dier was plunged in the depths of 
gloom. Was not this the path that 
Intelligence had particularly com- 
mended to his attention as an escape 
route? And was it not in the early 
hours of Thursday that the first 
troops had arrived outside the mon- 
astery? Security must have been 
broken despite all precautions. Mr 


Tod had slipped out of the back 
door and departed for Bull Crags. 
It was no good repining ; action was 
essential and a hunt must be organ- 
ised before he could go to ground 
elsewhere. Pitsillia seemed unlikely ; 
perhaps another adjacent forest? 
Despondently the helicopter was 
summoned and the Brigadier flown 
to H.Q. to lay the news before higher 
authority. To move or not to move, 
that was the burning question. 
Higher Authority finally beamed 
through his spectacles, pointed to 
the map, and said, “‘I believe he’s 
there.” We were to stay put and 
sweat it out in the present area; in 
any case it was too late now to alter 
the plan. 

When the Brigadier returned it 
was already dark, but things had 
been moving fast and furiously. The 
stolid agriculturalist was gradually 
remembering matters of importance ; 
perhaps the not inconsiderable finan- 
cial advantage that would accrue had 
something to do with it; that and 
the safe conduct for himself and his 
family. Perhaps not. 

Be that as it might, he had by now 
offered to lead a party to one spot 
where weapons had been cached ; 
this at least was something. As an 
afterthought he knew of a place 
where Afxientiou might be hiding 
and where he had once supplied him 
with water. This was obviously too 
good to be true, but at least it would 
be worth while looking at the place 
‘where the woozle wasn’t.’ 

Plans were made by the battalion 
commander concerned, and approved, 
for a dawn party to surround and 
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thoroughly search the area, using the 
informant as a guide. It was now a 
cold, wet, dark night, and no useful 
purpose could be served in tumbling 
about on the scree slopes in the dark 
rousing half the neighbourhood. Pro- 
vided that the party was in position by 
first light it should be in time. Either 
Afxientiou was there or he had left 
long ago. If he was there he was 
most unlikely to move that night. 
Souls must be possessed in patience, 
a difficult enough counsel by which 
to abide. 

At first light a helicopter arrived 
and carried the Brigadier up the 
forest to a track junction above the 
monastery. Here he met the Com- 
manding Officer and one or two 
others, including a member of the 
battalion’s Bisley team. The parties 
that had moved off some hours 
earlier should by now be in position 
round the general area of the ‘ hide.’ 
The helicopter was to take off, fly 
low down the valley and make con- 
tact with them. At the same time 
the marksman was to act as an air- 
borne sharpshooter and prevent Mr 
Tod from. making an attempt to 
break out; or follow him up if by 
any chance he had succeeded. Below 
the monastery ran the ‘ valley of the 
knife,’ steep-sided and still dark 
where dawn had not yet touched its 
narrow floor. One side was terraced 
with vineyards; on the other side 
forest descended to the valley bottom, 
the scree slopes covered alternately 
with fir-trees and patches of golden 
oak scrub. Into this chasm, as it 
seemed, the helicopter descended 
like a lift, buzzed about in the 

H 


purposeful manner of helicopters, 
and returned with a report. The 
advanced parties had been located at 
about the expected point. They had 
looked very pleased with themselves 
and had held up a two-inch mortar 
which had evidently been recovered 
from a terrorist arms cache. At that 
moment there came from deep in the 
valley two bursts of automatic fire. 
They sounded extraordinarily mis- 
placed and sinister in the early morn- 
ing calm of the forest. Back went 
the helicopter into the valley. It 
arrived just in time for the Brigadier 
to hear another burst of fire and see 
a limp khaki figure roll down through 
the scrub. 

The pilot made an excellent, if 
precarious landing on a vineyard 
terrace opposite, and it was possible 
to take stock. On the other side of 
the narrow valley rose the scree slope 
with its dense patches of golden oak. 
Across it ran two goat-paths. Grad- 
ually it was possible to pick out the 
actors on this stage. In the wings 
lay the Bren-gunners, in position to 
cut off movement; grouped else- 
where could be discerned other minor 
parts, in cordon position. But what 
was that in the middle of the stage, 
that dark huddle? Field-glasses 
revealed three sinister little figures 
clad in sweaters and dark trousers, 
their hands clasped above their heads, 
squatting under guard on the goat- 
track. We had caught something. 
Then from the middle of the stage 
came a smoke-grenade and another 
burst of fire. The helicopter party, 
by now augmented by further troops, 
scrambled down the steep valley, 
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leaving the R.S.M. and some others 
to cover their flank against escape. 
At the bottom a stream had to be 
forded, and a steep climb found 
them, sadly out of breath, among the 
cordon. Here the officer in charge 
was able to give a brief account of 
what had just happened. 

All the parties had moved in 
successfully by first light after diffi- 
cult marches in the dark. The herds- 
man then said that he was unable to 
show the exact spot, but indicated 
the general area. Previously he had 
said that it was in a small wood ; but 
it seemed that the hide was concealed 
somewhere in the thick evergreen 
scrub of golden oak that covered the 
hillside. A detailed search was begun 
in the general area ; soon one hound, 
the Sanitary Corporal, gave tongue. 
(For a number of reasons a scratch 
force had been raked up from one 
company, supplemented by men from 
Battalion H.Q.—hence the Sanitary 
Corporal, who played a distinguished 
part.) A small track ran up the hill 
from the lower of the two goat-paths. 
On it were footprints, at the end a 
just discernible parting in the bushes. 
Inside, stones were piled with a little 
more care than was natural. Their 
removal showed a forty-gallon oil- 
drum and in it a two-inch mortar, 
carefully wrapped. Immediately 
after this, things began to happen 
thick and fast—just as with hounds 
in covert; first, silence, then a 
whimper, then one hound speaks 
and suddenly there is a crashing 
chorus. So it happened on the 
Cyprus hillside on that cold grey 
morning. Pressing eagerly down the 


path from the arms cache the leading 
officer found the ground hollow 
beneath his feet. Piled stones re- 
vealed the entrance to a hide. The 
other members of the patrol were up 
with him. He looked inside, some 
bits of clothing were all that was 
visible ; it seemed to be empty. 

Suddenly a voice was heard. 
Immediately the interpreter, another 
young officer, called to those in 
hiding to come out and surrender. 
Four men, covered by the weapons 
of the patrol, crawled from the narrow 
mouth of the hide and gave them- 
selves up. The last, when asked if 
there were more, replied that Afxi- 
entiou was still within. 

Thereafter three things happened 
almost simultaneously. A call to 
Afxientiou to surrender was answered 
by a burst of fire. A fine young 
corporal lay wounded. The leader 
flung a grenade and it exploded 
inside. There was silence, but no 
one could tell whether Afxientiou 
had been hit or not. To look in was 
to court disaster; as well follow a 
wounded tiger into a cave. Accord- 
ingly one of the prisoners was told 
to go in and bring out his leader if 
he was still alive. In went the terrier 
with the message, to which the only 
reply was a defiant shout: “ Now 
we are two, come and get us!” The 
wounded corporal still lay close to 
the entrance, and as his comrades 
dragged him away they were sub- 
jected to another burst of fire. A 
smoke-grenade vomited out also. 
The huntsman now called hounds off 
and began to consider the possibility 
of digging. At this juncture the 
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Master arrived and took temporary 
charge. There was a long day 
ahead. At all costs Afxientiou was 
to be captured ; we had one casualty 
already, more were not to be sacri- 
ficed. The first essential was to 
remove the wounded man before 
operations could be continued. A 
small reinforcement was ordered by 
wireless to strengthen the cordon. 
After some rather unpleasant crawl- 
ing through undergrowth, with no 
very exact knowledge of the hide’s 
whereabouts, the corporal was found. 
But when he had been pulled to a 
position of safety we saw that he was 
dead. 

By now we were very angry: 
some of the young soldiers who had 
not seen death before were upset as 
well. But above all we were angry. 
Afxientiou had been given the chance 
to surrender: instead, he had fired 
and killed. It would have been easier 
and safer for the soldiers to have 
thrown a grenade in first, before 
anyone emerged from the hide. 
Humanity had forbidden this; for 
it would have meant the hideous 
wounding of the five men, packed as 
they were in the hide. The terrorist 
himself had dictated the course which 
events must take; he had decreed 
his own doom. It was to be slow 
and implacable. 

The situation was now as follows. 
Inside the hide were two armed 
terrorists, apparently unhurt, with 
plenty of ammunition, weapons and 
grenades. Somewhere the narrow 
mouth of the hide was concealed in 
dense scrub. The problem was to 
locate exactly the area of the hide, 


and either blow in the roof or burn, 
and smoke out its inmates. The hide 
itself, if it conformed to the normal 
pattern, would be a cut-and-cover 
affair only a few feet square. Dug 
into the side of the hill, roofed with 
corrugated iron and cunningly camou- 
flaged, it would present a very small 


A deliberate and careful plan was 
made, and orders given for the 
assembly of the necessary stores. 
Meanwhile the wind was whistling up 
the valley, low rain-clouds scudded 
across the sky, and rain fell steadily. 
Then a donkey-train came winding 
down the track loaded with petrol 
and tools for clearing away and burn- 
ing the scrub to reveal the hide. A 
sapper was flown in with explosives. 
All this took time. It seemed a 
ponderous process. And undoubt- 
edly the end could have been short- 
ened. But it would also have meant 
the end of more young men, and in 
the circumstances that would have 
been extremely foolish. 

The first attempts at burning 
failed, because of the weather. More 
petrol was sent for. The explosive 
charge just missed the roof of the 
hide and slid harmlessly down the 
hill, At this point the worst oc- 
curred, an event that was to lower 
the action from one of high tragedy 
to sordid burlesque. A Press Con- 
ference was to have been held at 
Brigade H.Q. some miles away; 
this had somewhat naturally gone off 
at half-cock; as a sop, the Press 
were conducted to the monastery. 

By now the attackers had adopted 
the plan of firing at intervals into the 
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scrub round the hide to discourage 
any attempts at escape. Through 
the mist therefore, bursts of firing 
echoed up the valley, punctuated by 
the detonation of terrorist-thrown 
grenades and our own explosives. 
Above, on the main track, the 
monastery stood solid and peaceful 
amid the almond orchards. Above 
it again the hills rose precipitous 
into the low clouds. Normally it is 
a place of peace and beauty, on one 
side the brown soil and stone banks, 
on the other the pines, golden oak 
and arbutus. In spring the place 
would be a mass of blossom, and the 
woods filled with flowers. Now the 
‘valley of the knife’ was full of the 
sounds of war. 

Gradually the noise of shooting 
attracted more onlookers. The Press 
arrived, under a conducting officer, 
for civilians were excluded from the 
area while the operation was in 
progress; but many eager military 
spectators began to gather, too, and 
peer down into the valley from the 
roadway. Here the Brigade Com- 
mander had taken his stance, in an 
endeavour to avoid directly interfer- 
ing with the conduct of the opera- 
tion. He stamped up and down in 
the rain wondering when the end 
would come. A thousand impossible 
fears worried him. Afxientiou might 
make a bolt for it, and be missed. 
He could make a get-away down- 
hill with the speed of which only 
Cypriot hillmen are capable. More 
men would be killed in the process. 
Afxientiou might with the help of 
his companion fight his way out. . . . 
At intervals fires started, smoked and 


died in the sopping undergrowth and 
teeming rain. Would it never end? 
It seemed ridiculous that one man 
should hold at bay so many; but in 
the narrow mouth of the hide it was 
only one against one. ‘No more 
casualties’ had been the order; fate 
was therefore exacting its toll in 
minutes, in place of lives. More 
bursts of fire; had he made a bolt 
for it? No; they were only harass- 
ing shots fired to prevent such an 
action. Still the rain teemed down 
and the mist swirled. More donkeys 
wound down the narrow path with 
petrol. At any other time a major 
forest fire would have started, but 
not today, and not here. The petrol 
flared, dissipated, and disappeared 
among the dripping stones and 
sodden bushes. How much longer ? 
The situation was becoming quite 
absurd. Yet a direct assault was 
unthinkable, it would be criminal to 
waste more lives: sooner or later 
the man must surrender, or be killed. 
He could not possibly stick it out 
till dark. ... Yet it was late, past 
mid-morning. Supposing he did. 
Suppose he got away—the number 
two terrorist in the island escaping 
just for want of firmness and lack of 
skill! What could we ever say to 
excuse such a fiasco? 

The tempo of firing increased and 
a loud explosion followed it. This 


was too much for the Pressmen. 
Many of them had already edged 
towards the monastery. Now they 
were in full career down the narrow 
path that led to the hide. The con- 
ducting officers no longer conducted. 
Other spectators followed. For at 





























last the end had come. Fires blazed, 
screams were heard and one figure 
wriggled out through the under- 
growth. The weapons of the cut-off 
party burst into staccato fire. Ex- 
ploding ammunition crackled inside 
the hide. Smoke from the petrol- 
soaked bushes burst into flame. 
The final scene round the hide 
was macabre. On the scree slope in 
the foreground angry young men 
with sten guns were baying like 
hounds round the entrance. The 
whole area was blackened with the 
explosion and smouldering with fires. 
Acrid smoke and fumes drifted on the 
wind. Charred wood and bits of 
burnt clothing from the hide lay on 
the scree. Still the rain fell. On 
the flanks grim-looking Yorkshire- 
men waited for vengeance, tough 
and sturdy in their olive-green 
fighting-kit. 
Above and around were the errant 
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gentlemen of the Press, attired as 
only they can array themselves. 
There was a grim bank-holiday 
atmosphere about the whole scene. 
The village had come to watch the 
digging out of a Boxing Day fox. 
The whole business was actively 
revolting. 

Afxientiou’s companion was col- 
lected terrified from where he skulked 
under a bush. Gregoris Afxientiou 
himself was dead. That was his end. 
Cornered, he had fought with cour- 
age. An unpleasant little murderer, 
perhaps, but a brave man. Now he 
is one of the ‘ heroes’ of the Greek 
pantheon. It was this, the anniversary 
of his death, that was celebrated at 
Lyssi. It was this man and this end 
that enthusiasts compared to Leon- 
idas. Well, perhaps every cause gets 
the heroes it deserves. For my part 
E.O.K.A. is welcome to their claim 
to this one. 
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DIFFERENT WAYS 


I 


NORTHWARD HO! 


BY G. MacDONALD 


“IF you must go to Elgin and your 
time is short,” said my father, “‘ your 
best plan is to go by the car-train 
ferry.” 

We made some inquiries at the 
nearest big station. 

“Oh! yes,” said the young lady, 
“yes, indeed, we have some leaflets 
about it.” 

After much abortive searching, she 
enlisted the help of an elderly ‘ ex- 
village-postmistress.’ 

** Well, my dear, I KNow there is 
a copy in file five; I put it there 
myself so that we should always 
have one to refer to, even if all the 
others were taken.” 

File five no doubt contained much 
information, but not the leaflet about 
trains for cars. 

“Anyway,” said the ex-postmistress 
with confidence, “it runs every 
Friday from King’s Cross.” 

“Thank you,” said C., “it has 
been most kind of you. Good-day.” 

That evening he telephoned to 
King’s Cross and was informed that 
the train ferry service from London 
to Perth ran every day except Fridays. 
Could we make a reservation for 
the 16th? No, we could not.... 


Yes, there was a vacancy, but we 
must fill in a form which would be 
posted to us at once—on Monday. 

The kind services of a relative 
in London began to make the way 
smoother, until, returning from the 
cinema one evening, we were greeted 
with : 

“Been a snag about entraining 
your car. Railway people say it’s a 
van, sO can’t accept it—no com- 
mercial stuff, you know.” 

We did not know and burst out 
in loud protests. She might look 
like a rather old baker’s van, but 
she was not licensed as commercial, 
and anyway she carried a foreign 
registration. If that was the way 
they encouraged tourists no wonder 
the country was going .. . 

So soon as my father could make 
himself heard : 

“It’s all right, I’ve fixed it. Of 
course, she’s not commercial; she’s 
a sort of shooting-brake, but it is 
too dangerous where you come from 
to have much glass, so that accounts 
for the lack of windows—latest type 
of armour-plated car.” 

We congratulated our elder and, 
obviously, better. 
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On the morning of the 16th we 
awoke in the luxury of a London 
hotel. C. and I would have dearly 
liked to linger over breakfast in bed, 
but our two sons had made it quite 
clear that they had other plans. 
There were toy shops to be visited, 
money to be poured down drains. 
The older boy, G., who had not seen 
us for six months AND had had his 
birthday at school, obviously thought 
that his parents were going to come 
off the grass in a big way. 

When I went to wake them up 
they had the ‘automatic’ wireless 
going full blast, and were on the 
verge of coming to blows over the 
question of whether or not passports 
would be required at the Scottish 
frontier. 

* Silly,” yelled G. “ Scotland is 
a part of England.” 

Horrified at this statement concern- 
ing my country of origin, if not 
entirely of upbringing, I exclaimed : 

“Oh! no it is not! It is really 
a country of its own, you must NOT 
say that it is part of England.” 

“In that case we SHALL need our 
passports,” said A. triumphantly. He 
knows about passports. He has just 
travelled 2500 miles across Europe. 
He has crossed umpteen frontiers. 
He has... 

“ Shut up!” roared G.; “ you’re 
in England now, and Scotland’s dif- 
ferent.” He slammed out to get his 
bath. 

‘ Different—that’s different.’ What 
a lot that word can be made to 
account for! When Cyprus was a 
dream island we started a farm. 
We had three cows: one very local 


lady and two Shorthorns. The local 
lady was due to have her first calf, 
and ours. We were ready; we 
had looked it all up. Leave the calf 
with mum for three or four days, 
then take it away and feed from a 
bucket; there was also a sliding 
scale of how much milk should be 
put into how much calf. Easy. We 
explained this carefully and simply 
to the cowman. 

He shook his head. “No good 
this. I know a man he try this thing 
once and the small die.” 

“Rubbish!” we replied; “ you 
get on and do it. In England it is 
done this way.” 

“Yes, I know in England they 
make like this, but here no good.” 

So, as he refused to have anything 
to do with this wilful slaughter, we 
did it ourselves. Except for having 
our fingers sucked raw, all went as 
it should. When the calf was weaned 
and all danger from the bucket safely 
passed, we said : 

** There, you see, all is well.” 

“ But it is English calf.” 

“Oh! no it’s not, and well you 
know it.” 

Quite unabashed that a flaw had 
been detected in his explanation, he 
said, “ Aeh! this is an English farm, 
it is different.” Which was probably 
far nearer the truth than he intended. 

I am very much attached to the 
locals, but they do rather have their 
off moments. One of the nicest 
examples of this was provided by 
the woman who worked in the house. 
For four years she had made our 
beds with white linen, but when 
faced with a pair of blue sheets 
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she lost her head completely, and 
ended up with two blankets sand- 
wiched between the sheets. When 
I complained about this she ex- 
plained : 

“Very sorry, missis, I not make 
before with this colour.” 


By 6.30 P.M. we were assembled 
at Marylebone Station. The train 
leaves a little before 8 P.M., but 
cars must be there well in advance— 
very soothing to one that suffers 
from train-fever as I do. 

A lot of luggage-vans are fixed 
together and the cars driven in at 
one end and right along to their 
appointed places. Each car in turn 
has bars fitted at the base of the 
wheels so that there can be no 
jostling during the night. The lug- 
gage that you require in your com- 
partment you leave on the front 
seat of your car, and it will be on 
your bunk before the train pulls 
out. You can have a packed dinner 
if you order in advance. I had had 
one meal on a train in recent years 
and decided that we should pack 
our own. This turned out to be a 
social error even if not a practical one. 

We boarded the train in good time, 
four of us in a compartment—a 
little cramped perhaps, but we all 
had the spirit of adventure upon us. 
It was years since C. or I had slept 
in a train, and the children never. 
Indeed poor young A. had only been 
in a train twice in all his ten years. 

C. turned us out into the corridor 
while he arranged the beds and suit- 
cases. It was not long before he 
reappeared. 


“What in the name of hell is 
this ?” 

‘ This’ was a box about two feet 
square upon which was a fine repro- 
duction of Colonel D. Dare of The 
Space Fleet. (I have looked him 
up in order to get his rank correct 
and am surprised to find that he 
has nothing after his name—I had 
expected at least the V.C. with bar.) 

“That’s my space radio. It’s my 
birthday present. I got it this 
morning.” 

“TI can see what it is,” growled 
his father; “I want to know why 


it is here. I said ‘ Leave it in the 
car.’ ” 

“TI did,” said G. (on the front 
seat ?). 


The storm blew over with the 
caution: “It’s not going to be 
opened here and wires hung all round 
this place.” 

The train left on time and we 
swayed along to the dining-car clasp- 
ing our picnic. We ignored the 
stares of the packed dinners and 
enjoyed our cold chicken. 

The evening ended with C. and me 
crouched on the lower bunks trying 
to do accounts on the little folding- 
table, while above us Colonel Dare 
communicated with outer space. 

The train disgorged us in Perth 
at the bracing hour of 7 A.M. It 
was not raining, but we found it 
cold. We had an excellent breakfast 
at the station restaurant. The charm- 
ing girl who served us had a very 
broad accent which maddened the 
children, who declared that they 
could not understand a word she 
said ; but they were in a poor mood, 
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for something had gone amiss with 
Colonel Dare’s works. 

We had an appointment, made 
months before, for 2.15 P.M. on the 
17th at a point five miles north of 
Elgin; so in our small van we had 
145 miles of unknown country to 
traverse in a given time. We were 
happy; we had plenty of time and 
a proper A.A. ‘routeing.’ I was 
full of confidence. I had read maps, 
followed ‘ routeings’ and kept the 
daily times and milages during all 
those five weeks on the Continent— 
albeit when the day of totals and 
averages came C. said he had 200 
miles unaccounted for. That is to 
say, we clocked more than our 
‘ official routeing’ added up to. 
Stupid man! what about all the 
extra little trips we did? That full 
day we spent in the Black Forest, 
*>way up off the tarmac. “... Oh! 
you HAVE added them on. Well, 
then, your calculations must be 
wrong.” And to this day those 
extra miles remain unaccounted for. 

* Now,” I announced, “ turn left 
out of the station and on to Ag— 
there it is, left HERE. No good, 
you’ve missed it. Back up. It is 
clearly marked Ag. Couldn’t you 
see it? I pip tell you in plenty 
of time.” (This was not, in fact, 
a monologue !) 

Forty-five minutes and twenty 
miles later we started from Perth 
again—on the correct branch of Ag. 

“Did Mama read the maps and 
things all the way from Trieste?” 
asked G. 

“ Yes,I did,” I snapped. C. and A. 
loyally refrained from any comment. 

H2 


Before we had really got started 
again, a policeman hailed us from 
the front : 

“Do ye ken ye’ve nae letters on 
yon number-plate ? ” 

Of course we kenned it, and invited 
him to look at the back where he 
would find our international regis- 
tration letters. We could see him 
in the mirror pondering on them. 

He returned. “ Aye, ye’ll be glad 
to be oot o” there for a while.” We 
agreed and congratulated him on 
knowing what they stood for. Sur- 
prisingly few people do. 

South of Pitlochry we got stuck 
behind a lorry loaded with an out- 
sized ‘sputnik.’ It took up the 
whole road. There was a policeman 
on a motor-bicycle clearing the on- 
coming traffic, and a man walking 
along behind directing the driver by 
radio. Yes, WALKING along behind, 
that was the speed the thing was 
moving, and that is the speed it 
continued to move for five nerve- 
fraying miles. There was a very 
smart fast-looking car first in the 
queue, and we felt that in several 
places he could have indicated his 
displeasure and made the ‘ sputnik’ 
pull over. We said perfectly beastly 
things about drivers of big cars, huge 
lorries and police motor-bicycles. 
The children were dying to know 
what this gigantic contraption was, 
but not until one and a quarter hours 
later, when it finally condescended 
to pull in and let us pass, were we 
able to see that it had something 
about hydro-electric on it. We 
decided that it must be to do with 
the Tummel-Garry hydro-electric 
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scheme, of which we saw more later 
on—but not, I am relieved to say, 
mounted on enormous lorries in the 
middle of narrow roads. 

We expected the fast smart car 
to sail away into the mist, but after 
we had overtaken the intervening cars 
we found ourselves stuck behind this 
lovely Jaguar; too fast to pass, too 
slow to follow. 

We were busy making more 
remarks about the driver, when I 
squealed, “‘ You know who they are, 
don’t you? It’s Uncle M. and Aunt 
J.; do something, attract their 
attention.” 

We hooted; we accelerated; we 
passed; we waved, shouted and 
stopped. Ten minutes of grand 
reunion and then we had to press on. 

For the next few miles we dis- 
cussed the extraordinary coincidence. 
True, we had been told that we could 
not stay with them in Devon as they 
would be away. That was all that 
we had known. They had come 
on the train ferry too, but on the 
regular train from King’s Cross ; we 
had been on the relief from Maryle- 
bone. They had stopped in Perth 
for bath and breakfast as befits 
owners of Jaguars, and we had 
pressed on after a station break- 
fast. We (I) had got lost. We 


had all been stuck for miles behind 
the hydro-electric ‘ sputnik’ and so 
ee 

Increasingly conscious of the time, 
we dashed through rain and mist, 
shooting past the turning to Loch 
Tummel with its lovely view. 


“Cheer up,” we said, “we will 
see it all on the way back.” 

A plaintive voice from behind, “I 
do want to see a monster.” 

* Wrong loch,” said C. 

** Mama said there’s supposed to 
be a monster in every loch.” 

“Well, in that case, Mama can 
walk round tomorrow and look for 
it,” said C. with satisfaction. 

Through Killiecrankie (to be seen 
tomorrow), on, on, through Dal- 
whinnie, Kingussie, Kincraig and 
Aviemore. 

“Ox! do stop, there’s a double- 
headed train.” 

** Please let me pick some heather.” 

“What funny sheep with long 
skirts | ” 

“How lovely this must be in 
summer.” 

“ This is their summer.” 

Off the main road through Boat 
of Garten. What a queer name for 
a place, though if it is like this in 
summer they will have need of a 
boat in winter. C. thinks that it is 
not really that sort of boat, he seems 
to have some idea that the word 
has got twisted through the years. 
This tantalising glimpse of history 
only serves to confuse the younger 
generation. 

Cromdale, Aberlour, Craigellachie, 
Rothes, Elgin. 

We lunched in Elgin. Then on 
the last lap, the home stretch, we 
got lost and arrived fifteen minutes 
late for the appointment that we 
had come from the far side of the 
Mediterranean to keep. 
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BONFIRE NIGHT 


BY M. GIBB 


Ir is bonfire night again, and every 
year when it comes round I remember 
that trip back from Mexico City, 
when we arrived home on bonfire 
night, just after the war. 

The trip had not been much use 
anyway. We were called about half- 
past five in the morning, because 
we wanted an early start, to try 
and push on home. It is strange, 
but whenever you are abroad and 
things go adrift, sickness or anything 
else, you only want to get home as 
quickly as you can. I have noticed 
it often. Anyway, we were having 
our breakfast shortly after six, and 
out at the aerodrome before daylight. 
There was nobody about, except an 
Indian here and there, sitting quietly 
with their backs to a wall, bowed 
down, with straw-hats on their heads 
and blankets round their shoulders. 
We had made everything possible 
ready on the aeroplane, and had it 
run up and ready to go as soon as 
we had clearance and some grub 
put aboard. We had no passengers. 

Shortly after daybreak we got away 
—making for Nassau. There was 
full sunshine by the time we reached 
a thousand feet. We were fairly 
light and went up like a rocket, 
then settled down for a few hours 
of monotony. That is all there is 
to flying, when all goes well— 
monotony. It is better that way. 


We droned our way along, quite 
warm enough in shirt-sleeves, but 
just about dehydrated with the 
pressure-system. Jo Thomson had 
a steady job bringing orange-juice 
forward, we were all so perpetually 
thirsty. As we crossed Northern 
Yucatan I heard Belize working an 
aircraft on circuit, and my memory 
went back to the war years. I gave 
him a call. 

“ Belize, Belize, George, Nan King. 
George, Nan King, do you read? 
Over.” 

“George, Nineteen, Belize Tower, 
go ahead.” 

That was pretty good, considering ; 
on I went. “ Belize, Nan King, is 
Romero there? Here is Johnny 
Mac. How are you?” “ Nineteen, 
this is Romero. Glad to hear you. 
Where have you been this time? 
We got Roe here; half a minute.” 
“Hello, Mac, Roe here; how you 
doing boy?” “‘ We been to Mexico, 
Roe. How’s things with you? Give 
my regards to Jim Stevens. We 
going home now.” “ Okay, boy, 
nice to hear from you, so long and 
good luck, so long now. Belize out.” 

Roe had elected to stay in the 
colony on demobilisation, and had 
married a local girlk He was all 
set for life—if he liked Belize. Some 
do not; but he had had a drink of 
the ‘ Black Creek Water ’ so, accord- 
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ing to the tale, he was tied to the 
colony. 

It was a lovely morning, and balls 

of cotton-wool cloud floated all over 
the place below us. We were at 
fifteen thousand or so, popping on, 
too. The control at Boyeros, in 
Havana, was speaking sometimes in 
Spanish, sometimes in English, and 
we could hear all over the Carib area, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Miami. They 
call it My Amma. We reached out 
and told Nassau what time we were 
due, then sat back for some more 
monotony and orange-juice. 
Soon after midday we were in 
Nassau. A few people from there 
were coming with us the rest of 
the way home; and two tons of 
cigars—two tons, all nicely made up 
in boxes and cartons, ready for 
loading and nobody near. Dan said 
he wanted them on right away, 
because he always was one to push 
on, but I was not having any of that. 
There were plenty of people in 
Nassau to load them—I needed a 
shower and a meal, and I went for 
them. What a hope! The nearest 
I got was a good wash in brackish 
water, only slightly salt. 

The air outside was stifling—hot 
and arid; and in the airport restaurant 
rather worse, with a hint of food 
smells, too. There were only fried 
eggs and chips to be had, so I left 
them, thereby upsetting a Negro 
attendant, who was not used to 
refusal. A glass of milk had to be 
enough—and a walk round until we 
were ready to go again, this time to 
Bermuda. . 

It was dark before we were half- 


way, but that made no difference ; 
black dark, when you have no idea 
of the time, can be tea-time or mid- 
night. It was hot and dry up in 
front, and very, very tiring, with 
that bright lighting shining off the 
log-books and maps, and eyes itching. 
More orange-juice and the idea of 
a meal and a shower in Bermuda 
more and more attractive as we got 
nearer. 

Fairly close to the island we heard 
another of the fleet talking to the 
control as he got ready to take off. 
Then, as we were lining up for the 
approach to land, he was told to 
keep clear of the runway. He mis- 
understood, thought he was cleared 
to the runway, and sat plumb across 
it as we came in. 

Luckily we saw him in time; 
Dan poured on the coals and we 
hauled up and went round again, 
telling control what was wrong. So 
the other one was recalled, and when 
we did get in we all went to control 
to iron it out. They had a record- 
ing; and we had heard the instruc- 
tions clearly enough, but they had 
been misinterpreted. Easy enough to 
do, and could have been disastrous, 
catastrophic. What was to be done? 

One thing was certain, we each 
had to go on our ways. He had a 
load of passengers, not to be delayed, 
and we had no purpose in Bermuda. 
But I had my shower, and a plate 
of soup for a meal. 

There was a dirty great depression, 
just south of Iceland, that would 
give us a fair wind from Bermuda 
to London, so we decided to do it 
without a halt, and off we set. It 
































was pretty late at night—I do not 
remember the time, and it is of no 
account, anyway; but we aimed to 
be home about midday or shortly 
after, on bonfire day. We were all 
getting pretty tired by this time, but 
looked forward to a long stretch of 
monotony. That is tiring, too, but 
not exhausting. 

We ground on for five or six 
hours, too hot and too dry with that 
damned pressurisation. Orange-juice 
and orange-juice, with water in 
between times. We had told London 
what we were about, and there was 
not much to do except sit and watch 
the gauges, taking star sights now and 
again. We were making a good speed. 
Then for no reason at all the needles 
of the port outer set began to 
wander; temperature rising. They 
were checked and double-checked, 
but there it was, lubrication not 
just right, and diagnosed as coring 
in the oil radiator, congealing the 
lubricating oil. So we had to descend 
a lot, and that slowed us, and we 
could not make Land’s End, never 
mind London. There was nothing 
for it but to turn to starboard and 
call at Santa Maria—but only for 
petrol—and tell London the whole 
story to keep their minds easy. 

I think everybody aboard was 
either fast asleep or dozing heavily, 
except Dan and myself, and Lord 
knows I was tired and sleepy. I 
stood behind his seat as he put her 
on the runway at Santa Maria, light 
as a wren, being extra careful because 
he knew he was tired. 

We were off in less than an hour, 
and it was coming again towards 
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midday ; we had one more on board 
now, because we had picked up 
Captain Griff there. He was ‘ spare,’ 
waiting to go home now, nice and 
fresh, so he was left with the whole 
lot, except my bit of specialist stuff, 
while they all flaked out—except me. 
The curse of specialisation—but I 
kidded Dan about it later, that I 
saw him sleep while I worked. He 
took it well. 

There were no incidents on the 
way home, and we were over Eng- 
land at about four o’clock, a typical 
autumn afternoon. As we flew east- 
wards over southern England there 
were lots of smouldering fires, bon- 
fires with plenty of smoke and an 
autumn haze building up. We landed 
at gloaming, and it was dark as we 
cleared customs and sorted out our 
luggage. They were not officious, 
and in another half-hour I was home ; 
at least, I was on the doorstep. 

After coming all those miles, I 
could not get in; they were all out, 
and the door locked, and I had not 
a key. 

The neighbours said they had all 
gone to the Pimple, where a giant 
bonfire was being organised, the 
first since the war; so I left my 
bags on the doorstep and set out in 
search of my family. What a crowd 
there was, too! But I could not find 
our lot, and returned, discouraged, 
to wait for them at the door. 

They came, sooner or later, I 
do not know when; I was really 
tired and hardly appreciated Alastair’s 
greeting: “ Hey, Dad, you should 
have come sooner. Didn’t you know 
— it’s bonfire night.” 
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CORAL DEEPS 


BY JESSICA COLERIDGE 


It was blowing a gale when we 
arrived. The coconut-palms that 
fringed the beach bowed and threshed, 
their fronds rattling, and the big trees 
round the shack we had hired stirred 
uneasily, their integuments of creepers 
fluttering like ragged garments. 

I had only just come to Fiji; 
my husband had been there for well 
over a year. He was due for local 
leave, and we had hired a little 
bungalow among a group of three, 
conglomerately and somewhat ambi- 
tiously known as St Anne’s, nestling 
beside a big empty beach. It was 
some fifty miles round the coast 
from Suva, and not far from the 
mouth of the big Sigatoka River and 
the little township that took the 
name of the river. 

Before we had finished getting 
the stuff out of the car the rain came 
down viciously. Driven indoors, we 
looked round our holiday quarters. 
Like most little wooden houses in 
that climate it was ravaged and 
stained with damp. The owner, a 
widow called Mrs Ousey, had boldly 
combated the mouldy effect with 
orange and green paint, but it would 
have been more effective if the wood 
had been smoothed first. There 
was some knuckly-looking plumbing 
and plenty of hooks and nails to 
rake the unwary. 


By the time we had inspected the 
amenities the rain had gone over 
and the humidity was suffocating. 
Hastily climbing into bathing-things 
we went out by the screen door 
and through the trees to the beach. 
The water was grey; and perhaps 
half a mile out it threshed over a 
reef that ran in a great wall across 
the curve of the bay. Beyond the 
reef the sea looked rough, and a 
tiny steamer was passing in the 
distance. Inside the reef the com- 
paratively calm water was pocked 
with the heads of rocks—it did not 
look inviting for swimming. 

Deciding against a bathe, we 
began to walk along the deep curve 
of yellow sand, with its heavy fringe 
of coconut-groves. From over the 
hills beyond the palms a squall 
marched towards us. It came like 
an army, subjected us to a hail of 
watery spears, and passed on, the 
palms stooping under its tread. 

The next squall was like a charge 
of cavalry; the rain pelted us like 
bullets and really hurt, so we took 
shelter under an overhanging rock 
in company with some sand-hoppers 
and toads. It was remarkably stuffy 
under the rock. “The barometer 
must be down to about zero,” 
Clifford remarked. 

We had had enough; when the 
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assault was over we made for home. 
We passed a Fijian village close to 
the shore which appeared to have 
shut up shop completely because 
of the weather. The haystack huts 
were dark brown with rain, the doors 
were closed and the only signs of 
life were a few ragged clothes flapping 
wildly on a line strung between two 
coconut-palms. 

All day the gusts of rain swept 
across the bay. But it was not 
cold, and late in the afternoon 
(since, after all, we had come for a 
seaside holiday) we made a hurried 
excursion, between two squalls, into 
the sea. We had a mask, with 
which we were unfamiliar, and 
between mouthfuls of water we 
descried clumps of live coral and 
little fish darting in and out. The 
water was dull, muddy and light- 
less, but even so we cried out to 
each other to come and see electric- 
blue fish and pink corals and little 
stripy fish. Clifford found a squashy 
sea-snake several feet long lying on 
the bottom. When he hauled it 
out of the water it seemed nothing 
more than a bag of membranes. 

I angled some of the less mobile 
fauna—coral, a blue starfish—into 
a household bucket so that I 
could amuse myself sketching them 
indoors. Stabbing shafts of rain 
pursued us into the shelter of the 
bungalow. 

Rain kept us awake that night. 
It hammered on the roof and cas- 
caded from the eaves in a series 
of crescendos. In the morning we 
looked out at a bay heavily overcast, 
fringed with despondent palms. It 
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continued to rain in spurts and 
gushes. 

Our landlady came over in a 
floral Hawaiian frock, a pink plastic 
mackintosh, rouge and blue sun- 
glasses. 

“It wasn’t quite a hurricane,” 
she said, as if expecting us to 
announce that it was. 

** No, we didn’t think it was.” 

** But ninety miles an hour they 
had it in some places! We've all 
got hurricane warnings. We may 
get it yet. I don’t like a blow.” 

Protected as we were by huge 
trees, we had not realised that the 
elements were doing anything more 
aggressive than sending down rather 
a lot of rain. Mrs Ousey said there 
were six inches of rain. That I 
could believe; I had never felt so 
wet in my life. Clifford was sceptical 
about the hurricane and proposed 
to drive into Sigatoka. 

“But the bridge’ll go,” objected 
Mrs Ousey. “It may have gone 
already.” 

Clifford pooh-poohed the idea of 
the bridge going. He got out the 
car. I preferred to stay at home 
and make drawings of my specimens 
of coral. A peculiar smell hung 
about the place; Mrs Ousey said 
it was dead coral; but lovingly 
absorbed in trying to transmit coral 
shapes to paper I soon forgot it, 
and forgot too that my husband 
had gone over a bridge which Mrs 
Ousey said was dangerous. 

“She was right,” Clifford said, 
when eventually I found him leaning 
over my shoulder. “There really 
is an emergency. The piers are 
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holding at the moment, but there’s 
a tremendous volume of water. It’s 
eighteen feet above the usual river 
level. And there’s a cow caught in 
a tree—they’ve had to shoot it.” 

That night we lay again listening 
to the heavy rustle of rain on the 
roof. As far as we could judge 
there did seem rather less wind, 
but there was a great deal of water. 
We did not sleep very much; low 
pressures make Clifford’s head ache 
and my bucket of coral had become 
so powerful that I had put it outside 
—not very strategically, because the 
smell wafted in through our little 
mosquito-netted window. Once in 
the night I said that even to look 
at my picture of the coral would 
make me feel sick, and once Clifford 
said he was sorry it wasn’t being a 
very nice holiday. 

“ Nonsense, I’m enjoying it.” 


The following afternoon I went 
out during a lull in the rain. I 
took the household bucket and the 
butterfly-net. Perhaps it would be 
possible to find a few not too pungent 
biological specimens ; I was getting 
tired of reading back-dated periodi- 
cals. Clifford was still oppressed by 
the heavy atmosphere and stayed 
behind. 

The day we arrived, the beach 
had been a magnificent curve of 
yellow sand, bordered with feathery 
green palms. The storm had changed 
all that. In the stormy light the 
palms looked black and hung in 
tatters. Down every little creek and 
gully the torrents of rain-water had 

driven the flotsam-littered sand into 


drifts which stuck out into the bay 
—the geography of the place was 
so changed that the beach was all 
strange to me. Coral formations 
had been engulfed by great soft 
tongues of sand, together with, one 
supposed, their less active inhabitants. 
As I contemplated one of these sand- 
spits, wondering if it would be any 
good to fish off, I saw out of the 
corner of my eye a large circular 
creature making its way slowly, 
slowly, up the bank of encroaching 
sand. 

“Oh, no,” I said aloud to the 
empty beach. I did not stop to 
look at the creature more closely 
but ran to fetch the bucket. Armed 
with that I went back, half expecting 
to find nothing, for the animal had 
been the animal of a bad dream; 
but this object, this Martian, was 
still crawling out of the sea. 

I crept up to it. It was a sort of 
marine flying-saucer, stoutly set about 
with horns and thorns, and capable 
of ponderous motion by means of 
spines and a gauzy, rippling, flowing 
motion of its underside. It was 
battleship grey with brown splodges, 
and some of the spikes were flame- 
tipped. It made little objection to 
getting into the nice large bucket, 
though it had to roll up its sides 
to do so, and I could see that the 
flowing gauzy part was a mass of 
delicate tentacles. I lugged my trophy 
back to the shack and turned it 
into a very large washing-up bowl, 
which it exactly fitted. I called to 
Clifford, “‘ Come, see what I’ve 
found ! ” 

Clifford, with one hand to his head, 
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came. He placed both hands to his 
head. 

“* My Martian,” I said proudly. 

I had put the bowl outside the 
screen door. Clifford looked beyond 
it to the distorted beach, the torn 
palms, the sullen reef. It seemed 
an upside-down world, sickly and 
out of humour. The Martian adjusted 
itself slightly in the basin. 

“ For the love of heaven,” Clifford 
said, “ put it back.” 

“T think I should draw it; it 
might be rare. I hope it is rare— 
I wouldn’t like to sit on one of those 
in the sea.” 

I glanced at Clifford and added, 
“ Before I do that, Pll make a cup 
of tea. Would you like an aspirin ?” 

*“ T’ve had some.” 

After tea it looked as if the storm 
had really passed. I left Clifford 
rolled in blankets and the Martian 
patient in its basin and set off again 
to make the best use I could of the 
fine spell. 

It was low tide. The raised lip 
of the reef stood out well above 
the surrounding water, sometimes 
with clouds of spume rising over 
it. The evening was dull and lower- 
ing, and the water inside the reef 
had a milky, leaden look, all studded 
over with outcrops of living coral. 
I saw that near the shore these 
islands were connected to form a 
causeway that wound out into the 
bay. I stepped cautiously off a 
tongue of sand onto coral. 

Some of the stuff was level, as 
though sliced off at low water, and 
as solid as marble—slippery as water- 
greened marble, too. This was the 


kind they call brain-coral, growing 
up in purplish convolutions just like 
enormous petrified brains. Some of 
the islands were composed of coral 
like fossilised bracken. This let you 
through, at least a certain distance, 
and the fragments, sharp as broken 
crockery, raked tender flesh, leaving 
bright cuts that would not heal. 
But it was possible to pick a middle 
course down what now appeared to be 
a subsidiary reef, broad as a small 
lane, overgrown down the sides, 
which dropped steeply to a sandy 
bottom, with gardens of fresh sponges 
and coral. The green depths bloomed 
with pale yellow, sprays of pale green, 
purple and blue. Yellowish-green, 
soft-looking growths abounded, look- 
ing like sponges, and occasionally 
one would give to the touch; mostly 
they were rigid and bone-hard. The 
little bright-blue fish seemed to 
stand in the water beside the coral. 
When they saw the butterfly-net 
they reversed with lightning speed 
into the safe haven of bony branches. 

Crouching on the little reef, craning 
down into the water, I discovered 
other little fish, zebra-striped, or 
green shoals like clouds of bright 
leaves. Looking closer, I could see 
coral sprays, alive with delicate polyps, 
waving their tentacles—they dis- 
appeared at a touch; and other 
sprays, daintily furnished with snow- 
flake polyp patterns, which proved 
to be nothing at all, only an etching 
in the bright hard bone. 

The reef was full of jokes of 
this kind. After a time I came on 
what I took to be a very big starfish : 
when I went to lever it from under- 
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neath it closed up sharply like an 
enormous clenched fist. I could see, 
then, that the starfish had been the 
mouth of a sea-anemone, as thick 
round as my thigh. Then there was 
a delicate ferny creature swaying and 
fanning itself on a bole of brain- 
coral. As the butterfly-net came 
up it vanished with a flick, leaving 
a little round trap-door, tightly closed, 
in the granite-hard mass of coral. 

The reef meandered between deep 
pools, and the remark of a fisherman 
I had met occurred to me after a 
time—that one should stamp and 
watch for clouds of ink to indicate 
octopuses. I remembered this when 
my fascinating ramble, mostly in a 
few inches of water with deep water 
on either side, had taken me half- 
way out into the bay. I stood up 
and looked about me. A squall of 
rain was sweeping up the coast. 
The sea-water was running over 
my ankles in a flood—it looked as 
if the tide was coming in fast. I 
took a few steps towards the shore 
and was cut off by green depths, 
overhung with rockeries of coral 
formations as exuberant as an Eng- 
lish flowering rockery in the spring. 
For the first time I noticed how 
much the soft-looking growths over- 
hung and what shadowy caves lurked 
everywhere beneath them. 

I tried to move in another direction 
and was cut off again. I turned 
instinctively to seaward to look at 
the main reef. It was still visible, 
but shrunken, and very still. I was 
the only living thing—above the 
surface—in the whole wide rocky 
bay, and it seemed an unfriendly 


bay, gloomy in its frame of rain 
squall and black coral projections, 
and positively alarming when studied 
in detail. 

“* If the worst comes to the worst, 
I suppose I can swim,” I said, speak- 
ing aloud for company, and peering 
into the sinister depths below a coral 
overhang. But if I did swim across 
a pool, how could I get out at the 
other side; for in these coral gardens 
there was neither clear water nor 
enough coral to walk on but a 
brambly tangle of the two. Some 
coral stung, I knew that; most coral 
gave dangerous scratches ; that was, 
I supposed, unimportant compared 
with what might lurk beneath. .. . 
Just then I spotted a likely curve 
of reef and hurried splashing towards 
it. Yes, here I was—and that big 
circle of brain-coral had been over 
there and now the reef snaked this 
way—deep water there, very deep, 
and this coral was crumbly, and 
here was a little pool right in the 
reef which I recognised; and so, 
hurrying and splashing, I progressed 
quite a way towards the shore. 

I stopped and stood still, confident 
of the way, but trembling. It was 
raining hard; the line of the main 
reef was still clear of the water all 
across the bay, and I could see my 
own reef well enough meandering 
towards the shore. There was no 
hurry; I was not going to be 
marooned half a mile from the shore 
surrounded by octopuses, congers 
and the occasional shark. 

I waded into a shallow place beside 
the reef and, quelling my trembling, 
made a catch—a little snake-like fish 
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with a head like a horse. He pouted 
his retractile snout in my glass bottle 
and fanned himself vigorously with 
very delicate pink fins—in fact, when 
I looked carefully at the creature, 
I saw he was altogether too delicate 
for my purpose. I wanted some- 
thing to draw. No lines I could 
make or tints I could mix would 
do him justice. I tilted the bottle. 
He came undulating out, glided to the 
bottom, and raised his proud horse’s 
head like an aristocrat reprieved from 
the guillotine. 

So to shore. And to the dark little 
shack where Clifford lay, still rolled 
in blankets. 

**'You’re back. Have fun ?” 

** Tt came on to rain.” 

* But did you have a nice time ?” 

“TI did; and then I was out in 
the middle of the bay and I thought 
of octopuses and I couldn’t find the 
way back and the tide seemed to 
be coming in very fast. And I 
thought I was going to be caught 
and I was frightened.” 

“ That’s funny.” 

“ Frightfully amusing.” 

“No; I was lying here, and sud- 
denly I heard a voice screaming 
‘Help! Help!’ I fairly flew to 
the door. And there were you, 
apparently messing about quite hap- 
pily in the middle of the bay.” 

** I wonder who it was.” 

“TI can’t think. But there didn’t 
seem to be a soul about except you.” 

The cave-like smell of the shack, 
still sweating and mouldering after 
its virtual submersion in the hur- 
ricane, the stink of the coral, made 
us feel vaguely like mermaid and 


merman. Sitting up on the bed 
in the close, twilit room, noisy with 
the swish of palm-trees and the sea, 
Clifford added, “I think perhaps 
it was a bad dream I had.” 

We dismissed it as a bad dream. 
I lit the lamps and began to make 
drawings of my prisoner in the wash- 
basin. It was not so very long 
afterwards, some weeks or perhaps 
months later, that we heard of the 
death of a white woman who had 
been, like me, poking about in the 
coral in that bay. They said she 
had a heart attack. They found 
her in a coral pool. Did perhaps 
Clifford, dozing wretchedly in damp 
blankets, hear the cries of terror 
that I made only in my heart when 
I found myself cut off; or did he 
move forward in time and hear the 
cries of the dying woman far out 
in the lonely bay, on a day when 
there was no one to hear ? 

The hurricane was really moving 
off next day. Mrs Ousey’s neighbour 
said it was supposed to be off the 
Loyalty Islands now, and we could 
forget about it. 

The storm that gathered down the 
coast that evening was purple instead 
of grey. To seaward, a little clear 
sky showed, translucent green, and 
the bay took on a metallic bluish- 
green sheen. Beyond the main reef 
the sea was grumbling and the 
breakers broke and ran along tire- 
lessly, as if they were uncoiling white 
yarn along the black rock. 

Mrs Ousey caught several fish. 
“It’s not much,” she said, looking 
deprecatingly at the small, flattish 
fishes she held in her hand. “Do 
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for my supper. The storm has 
messed up the bay, all the mud 
and flotsam has driven off the fish. 
Besides, you know, the Fijians from 
that village keep this bay fished 
pretty clean.” 

And we had seen them now that 
the weather was clearing, as so many 
tiny spindly shapes out along the 
main reef. They fished with spears. 

“ Do they fish off the main reef ? ” 
I asked. “ I mean, dive over ?” 

“ Well, they do. They don’t always 
come up again. And in the holes. 
The women gather stuff on the reef 
itself at low tide. And they poke 
about in the shallows, catching octo- 
puses and things.” 

“There are plenty of small fish 
about,” I said. I had been swim- 
ming close to the shore with. the 
mask, which still leaked, but before 
strangling me allowed me glimpses 
of a wonderful under-water popu- 
lation; gay little fish, serpentine 
sea-cucumbers, enormous embattled 
sea-urchins, sea eggs as hard as 
coconuts, eels, and everywhere the 
coasting, eyelash-quick fish. You 
could see a good deal by just peering 
down into the water, but looked at 
through the mask the strange, cave- 
riddled country seemed much deeper, 
much larger, and much more mysteri- 
ous, as if it was surrounded by 
colonnades and the shadowy aisles 
of great forests. Fish with pink 
noses goggled at me through my 
little window ; fish with long slender 
snouts pursued noiselessly a name- 
less dinner; the shoals of silver- 
green tiny fish shivered and winked 
like a green oxydised snowstorm. 
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“It’s all right, I suppose, just 
swimming about?” I asked Mrs 
Ousey. 

* Bless you, yes. So long as you 
are careful of the holes. There 
are big eels, sometimes, they bite 
worse than a shark. I caught a 
five-foot shark, too, not so long 

” 

“We have to be careful of the 
holes,” I reported to Clifford, who 
is too short-sighted to be able to 
make much use of a mask. 

** What holes ?” 

“I suppose those sort of caves 
under the coral overhangs, and the 
deep pools. Golly, I’m not putting 
my hand in any holes. But there 
is so much to see just round these 
first islands of coral, and by that 
little reef . . . I saw the most extra- 
ordinary fish with long, long streamers 
floating over his back. . . .” 


As the weather cleared my enthusi- 
asm grew. Then, a day or two later, 
our sea-bound peace was rudely 
interrupted by bellowings on a motor- 
horn. Doors banged, and voices 
called, “‘ Coleridge! Coleridge ! ” 

Clifford said, ‘‘ It’s the Harrisons.” 

They came bursting in, a lithe 
honey-coloured girl and a burly dark 
man, both in shorts and loose shirts, 
socks and hockey-boots. The foot- 
wear seemed peculiar; but they 
assured us it was the best thing 
for protecting ankles from slashing 
coral. 

“Coming on the reef?” they 
demanded. “ We promised to take 
you, you know.” 

** Yes, rather. Have some tea.” 
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“Look. The tide’s right. If 
you’re coming, come now. It’s no 
good waiting about.” 

Mrs Harrison added, “ Hurry up 
and change.” 

She herself made no move to 
change and I concluded that maybe 
we were not going to get wet. Still, 
I argued, I might fall in, so I put 
on a bathing-suit, some of Clifford’s 
thick woollen stockings, and tennis- 
shoes. I took up the mask and 
schnorkel, feeling rather silly, and 
went to join the Harrisons. They 
were already on the beach. Their 
masks hung under their chins and 
they carried large spear-guns. They 
set off walking quickly along the 
beach. 

“ But Clifford . . .” I said. 


* He'll catch up.” 
Clifford came loping after us. If 
he was indignant at being left behind 


he did not say so. 

“If you want to see some fish,” 
I panted, “there are plenty—very 
pretty ones—down the other way— 
it isn’t far—quite close to the shore, 
QW. 

Mrs Harrison cut in to say, “ Here, 
I think,” and her husband, who was 
looking at the landward side of the 
beach, nodded and jumped into the 
sea. 

So much for not getting wet. The 
Harrisons evidently bathed in shorts 
and shirts, and when one comes to 
think of it, why not? The more 
one is covered the less the sunburn 
and the fewer the coral scratches. 

The sea hereabouts was still full 
of mud and leaves. A squall loomed 
far down the bay. As I waded hastily 


after Mrs Harrison I pointed it out. 
She stopped a moment, studied it 
under shaded brows, and shrugged. 
** Come on,” she said. 

“The water’s much clearer down 
the other way,” I informed her, 
but it was doubtful if she heard, 
for she was already scrambling over 
a series of coral islands. 

The Harrison method of progres- 
sion differed from the Coleridge. 
They walked, strode, jumped and 
even swam towards the distant line 
of the main reef with a blissful dis- 
regard for brambly coral and what 
it might conceal. If it would bear 
them they walked on it; if it gave 
way they struck out and floundered 
through dark pools. Clifford’s feet 
shot from under him on a table of 
brain-coral and he came down on 
that marble hardness with a violence 
that left him black and blue for 
weeks after, but in spite of this 
mishap he kept up with Mrs Harrison. 
Harry himself was a considerable 
way ahead. 

“Is it because,” I panted to 
myself, since there was no longer 
anyone to hear, “ his legs are longer ; 
or is it because he’s so short-sighted 
he can’t see where he’s going, any- 
way; or is it because he has no 
imagination ?” 

My own imagination was playing 
freely over, or rather under, the 
banks of coral, and an irresistible 
desire to see where I was going 
before I went caused me to straggle 
far behind. 

“Come on,” echoed across the 
water, and I looked up from where 


I was gingerly placing my feet to 
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see Clifford and Mrs Harrison stand- 
ing on a broad flat ledge over which 
the water spilled like the top of a 
weir. 

Breathless, I joined them. The 
ledge was one of a series of terraces 
of coral worn smooth which ran out 
in a broad sweep to the final barrier. 
It was easy, walking on the terraces ; 
ahead, the sea broke with a continual 
awe-inspiring crash and roar on the 
great eroded whale-back of coral. 
The rock trembled under our feet 
with the impact. We walked straight 
ahead towards the sucking, crashing 
tumult, and the spray, towering high, 
drove in our faces. 

“If the Harrisons are going to 
fish over that,” I said to Clifford, 
“TI have a feeling I shall watch 
from a respectful distance.” 

Clifford said nothing. I do not 
know if he heard. The booming 
of the surf on the coral filled the 
air with tumult. The water, spilling 
in, tore at our ankles. The coral 
terrace began to shelve outwards, 
black and slippery, and somewhere 
just beyond the maelstrom of the 
breakers it ended, I knew, with 
terrifying abruptness, its undercut 
edge overhanging the deep, deep 
angry Pacific. It was one thing to 
see the spindly black shapes of 
Fijians on the reef from the shore, 
and to have Mrs Ousey say, “ They 
do go over, of course...” and 
quite another to be out here on a 
reef which was not, after all, a black 
line, but a massive slippery edifice 
of worn coral a quarter of a mile 
wide. And the sea no longer wound 
and unwound white yarn along its 


border, but filled the atmosphere 
with crash and boom, tearing at the 
sloping edge and flinging violent 
spray in our faces. 

I halted. From here I would 
watch these fearless Harrisons go 
over, because if I went any farther 
an extra big wave might come and 
sweep me into that hideous turmoil. 

But the Harrisons had halted too, 
and then turned to one side. They 
adjusted their masks and waded off 
the terraces into rather deeper water. 
Swimming curiously frogwise, I sup- 
pose because of the guns they 
clutched in their right hands, they 
diverged, Harry towards the breakers 
and Mrs Harrison on a course roughly 
parallel with the breakers but well 
inside them. 

All that had really happened was 
that the level of the terrace was 
lower where they were. It was still 
smoothish, full of little pockets where 
sponges had gained a foothold; 
maybe the water was four feet deep. 
Mrs Harrison stopped swimming and 
stood up and yelled, “‘ Come on!” 

“Tl watch from here, I think,” 
I called back, uncertain of what 
they intended to do. 

“ Don’t be silly! Come on!” 

The rain caught up with us. 
Clifford, nearly blind, since his spec- 
tacles were useless, swam boldly 
after Mrs Harrison. I adjusted my 
own mask and, in a grey and watery 
world (for it was now almost as wet 
above the surface as below it, and 
certainly much colder), I paddled 
along in the rear. Sometimes I 
walked, sometimes I swam. The 
surf bellowed on my right, and the 
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tide surged back and forward but 
without very much current. This 
was the exact state of the tide the 
Harrisons had aimed for, just on 
the turn. 

My mask filled with water. I 
stopped and emptied it and, swim- 
ming again, observed schools of grey 
fish, ghostlike in the lightless water. 
The rain stung my exposed back. 

Mrs Harrison was calling again. 
“Come on over here and see the 
parrot-fish,” she was calling. 

“There are some fish here, thank 
you,” I shouted back, adding under 
my breath, “not nearly so nice as 
the ones you see close inshore, either, 
without all this trouble.” 

“ But don’t be silly! Parrot-fish ! 
Come and see!” 

I paddled over through the rain. 
** Must see the parrot-fish,” I said 
politely. “‘ Where are they ?” 

Mrs Harrison indicated the rain- 
pocked water ahead. I pushed the 
schnorkel into my mouth and dived 
forward, willing to please, into the 
grey-water world with its floor of 
pocketed coral and clinging sponges. 
It had been a narrow world, the 
rain-teased water-surface overhead 
forming a roof which cut off the realm 
of air, and the worn coral a floor 
on which a questing foot could rest. 
It was a world in which one had 
the impression of living and breath- 
ing, just like the rather mousy fish 
that cruised up and down. One 
was in the water world, having no 
connection with the airy country 
above, since one could not see the 
spout of the schnorkel behind one’s 
own head. 


And into this watery world I dived 
—off a cliff. 

It might possibly happen in a 
nightmare, that you are walking over 
rather dull fields and then, without 
any warning, just in that abrupt 
terrifying turn from comic to tragic, 
you find yourself stumbling over the 
edge of a precipice into an abyss, 
a yawning, depthless, gaping abyss, 
and as you fall you scream, and 
waken. .. . 

The dull worn coral on which 
I had walked ended in just the 
same nightmarish way, in the over- 
hanging lip of a cliff below which 
was an abyss. Too late to save 
myself, I plunged over into indigo 
depths and the scream of pure terror 
that was driven from my lungs must 
have escaped in a series of bubbles 
and gurgles. 

Mrs Harrison reached out a hand 
and caught my threshing person by 
the seat and pulled me back onto 
the lip of the coral cliff. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, laugh- 
ing, as we stood up and our heads 
came above water, “it’s the Hole. 
It’s what we’ve come to see.” 

I dragged the breathing-apparatus 
off my face with trembling hands. 

“TI didn’t know it was there,” I 
gasped. “I walked straight into it 
—I fell... .” 

Battered by the rain, the terrifying 
vision was still in my eyes, the falling 
away of the coral rocks into ultimate 
darkness, into the loneliness and 
silence. There were fish in the hole. 
Some rose, with effortless undu- 
latings; some, idle, allowed them- 
selves to fall, and in the dreadful 
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moment that I stumbled over the 
cliff edge I saw them fall like pilotless 
aircraft. 

* But there isn’t any bottom. .. . 
It must go down for miles... I 
had the most ghastly feeling of going 
down. .. .” 

-“ But you’ve only got to swim. 
This is where I come to fish. It’s 
my favourite hole.” 

Mrs Harrison pointed with the 
spear-gun and I could see, following 
the line of the gun, a dark stain 
under the green rain-pocked surface 
of the sea. Seen from above the 
water, it looked like some kind of 
immense blue dragon with his tail 
towards the shore; it was a split 
in the reef, in other words, a 
hole. 

Mrs Harrison had been explaining 
to Clifford about holes during their 
breakneck progress from the shore, 
but I had been too far behind to 
hear. 

Clifford, by this time, particularly 
because he is tall and a lot of him 
showed above the water, was shiver- 
ing with cold. He was standing 
firmly on the coral rocks beside the 
chasm and I got a footing near him. 
I also got a tight grip on his hand. 
I was shivering, too, but not with 
cold. 

“Did you see the parrot-fish ?” 
Mrs Harrison demanded. 

“I... I don’t know that I did, 
actually.” 

* Well, have a look at them now.” 

** My mask leaks,” I said hastily. 

“ Then it’s not tight enough: let 
me fix it.” 

The girl seized the rubber straps 


and hauled on my head till I was 
spiflicated. 

“ That better ?” 

“ Pm strangling.” 

“That’s right—that’s how you 
should be. Now look.” 

I was still dithering. ‘‘ Come on,” 
Clifford said encouragingly. 

For him it was a shadow on, or 
in, the water, no more, this abyss. 
“ Hang on to me,” he advised, lurch- 
ing as the tide swept against us. 
“Don’t be a coward.” 

I hung. I shoved the schnorkel 
in my mouth, forgetting to empty 
out the water, and there were further 
splutterings while the others toler- 
antly put me to rights. 

** Now, then,” Mrs Harrison said, 
when I was properly strapped and 
appeared to be breathing. ‘“‘ You'll 
have to swim out to see the parrot- 
fish, because they get under the 
overhang. They: have parrot beaks 
to nibble the coral and sometimes 
you can even hear them nibbling.” 

Cautiously I put my face in the 
water. The surf and the reef, the 
grey sky and the rain, were instantly 
gone. So was the blue shadow lying 
like a stain on the water. Instead, 
the blue hole opened at my feet 
and out of its depths the fish rose 
lazily, like leaves drifting on an 
autumn gale. 

There were two things which 
struck me; one was the noiseless 
absorption of the denizens of this 
shadowy place with their own world 
of surge and sway, of drift, of drift 
and sinuous turn and glide; I was 
spying on the fish population in 
their own home, not self-consciously 
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exposed in an aquarium, and they 
came and went, thoughtful about 
their business. A big fish sculled 
past with a sense of purpose; a 
school of smaller ones quested along 
the overhang. 

And the other thing; in this 
private undersea world, fish did not 
look like fish. They lacked the 
solidity of a creature on a fishmonger’s 
slab, having form but seeming to 
lack substance. And even though 
they had shape they were not legi- 
timate fishy shapes, and they did 
not swim, torpedo fashion, like legi- 
timate fish. 

Down there, where the light no 
longer penetrated, things were coming 
up. Perfectly black, they looked 
like bent meat-tins, and wove up- 
wards through the water with the 
kind of ungainly flapping a news- 
paper makes when it is carried away 
by the wind. When they reached 
the light one saw that they were 
not meat-tins or newspapers or even 
bats, but elongated discs of pure 
gold, barred delicately with black, 
shining like new sovereigns. Or 
they became a clear jade green, 
ribbed like burnt wrecks. Gold, 
silver and green, they rose with 
thoughtful, grave gestures; lost inter- 
est and began to fall again; falling 
and flapping towards the darkness, 
transformed, as they fell, into un- 
couth bats re-entering their hell. 

Maybe it was a kind of hell down 
there in the quiet cloisters, shot 
with blue and green lights, in the 
depth and everlasting silence of the 
caves below the reef. Did the fish 
down there ever hear the roar of 


the reef? Hardly, I suppose. It 
was a world of shadows, of exquisite 
grace, of eternal silence. 

Even Mrs Harrison, that athletic 
and unquiet person, was transformed, 
under the water, into a greenish- 
pale creature of sinuous grace with 
poised and premeditated movements. 
Slowly she swam out over the hole, 
and with a grave sweep one glim- 
mering arm drew the gun into 
position. Like a perfectly poised 
dancer she appeared to hover, drift- 
ing restlessly in the suck and eddy 
of the tide, till, with a movement 
like the finale of a difficult figure, 
she released the harpoon. 

She came back to the ledge with 
her catch, and we stood up and 
looked at it. It was a tough, leathery 
fish, not very big, with extremely 
determined spines. 

“ Pooh,” Mrs Harrison said, “ not 
very good....I thought it was 
bigger. I wanted to shoot some- 
thing, though, so that you could 
see. You did see, did you?” 

* Yes, rather.” 

“ Did you see the parrot-fish ? ” 

*“No .. . actually, no.” 

“ Well, come on, swim right out 
over, like me.” 

“Tm afraid of the drag of the 
tide,” I said, it being one of those 
occasions when it took less courage 
to confess to being a coward than 
to attempt to prove it untrue. 

“The current’s not too bad yet. 
You want to come here when the 
tide’s running in, and then, if any- 
thing, it pushes you farther inshore. 
When the tide’s going out you may 
get pulled outside the reef. . . .” 
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“Yes,” I said, and held fast to 
Clifford. 

Mrs Harrison reset her gun and 
began to cruise about over the hole. 
Overhead it rained. 

“ Where’s Harry, exactly?” I 
shouted to Clifford; for, in acute 
contrast to the tomb-like silence of 
the hole, the roar of the reef and 
the splashing of the rain made the 
air very noisy. 

Clifford pointed ‘towards the 
breakers, but to a place where there 
did not seem to be any foam. “ He’s 
out there at the mouth of the hole,” 
he shouted back. 

“* Rather him than me! ” 

Clifford, grinning manfully through 
the rain and his cold discomfort, 
nodded. ‘Had enough? Shall we 
go in ? ” 

The water, rapidly growing deeper, 
nearly pushed us off the rocks so 
that we clawed frantically for foot- 
holds, and then swung the other 
way so that we fell into each other’s 
arms. 

“T’m freezing,” announced Clif- 
ford. 

Mrs Harrison surfaced. 

“* Clifford’s cold,” I explained. 

“Do you want to go back? I 
shall stay and fish a little longer. 
Haven’t got anything for supper yet. 
Pll wait for Harry.” 

** Come on,” Clifford said. 

I hesitated. There was the great 
blue shadow of the hole. I had 
only to put my head in the water 
and the curious, eddying, beautiful 
life of that watery underworld would 
open before me like Hades, a place 
of eternal and terrible silence. I 


found it malignantly attractive, and 
there was always the chance of seeing 
something yet more strange. 

On the other hand, the water 
above the terrace was now so restive 
that I could not keep my footing, 
and the whole place, the whole 
gigantic lip of reef overhanging 
the deep ocean which thundered 
and gnawed at it, seemed dangerous 
and frightening. Through chatter- 
ing teeth, looking at the indigo 
dragon which seemed to stir omin- 
ously under the poppling surface, 
I muttered, “ Let’s get out of here 
on to dry land!” 

Hand in hand, we picked our 
way back to the raised terrace and 
thence, taking our time, to the beach. 
Here and there we had to swim; 
it was with great relief that I finally 
trod up the beach, though at the 
same time I was kicking myself for 
being such a coward, for not swim- 
ming out over the hole and diving, 
for not asking for a shot with the 
gun, for not seeing the parrot-fish 
chewing the coral. 

I never shall know if it is possible 
to hear them chew, even though, 
on a morning when we judged the 
tide to be about right, we made a 
timid excursion to the hole on our 
own. It was a pleasant, sunny morn- 
ing, but once again I almost stumbled 
into the hole; it seemed much 
closer to the terrace than I had 
expected, and my fear of it was 
none the less. In fact, it was not 


till I reached the place and saw the 
dark-blue shape rippling under the 
green, and put my head in the water 
and saw the gulf open, bottomless 
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and secret, that I knew how scared 
of it I was. 

Harry had a favourite word, ‘fan- 
tastic.’ 

As he and his wife came along 
the beach that day, some twenty 
minutes after we had waded ashore, 
we went back to meet them. They 
were empty-handed. 

* No luck?” 

“TI shot one,” Harry said, “a 
big one. Only the line caught on a 
sharp rock and cut through and he 
got away. Gosh, it was fantastic.” 

“ How big?” 

“ Oh, really big.” 

“ As big as this?” 
arms wide, derisive. 

“Oh, yes,” he said seriously, 
“ quite that size. I’m telling you, 
it was fantastic.” 

“And at the end,” Harry said 
ten minutes later, as with a glass 
of whisky in his hand he bent, 
dripping, over a diagram of the reef 
he had made on a corner of my 
drawing-board, “at the end there’s 
a damn great shark. He’s always 
there... .” 

‘“* A what sort of shark? I mean, 
no offence, what breed ?” 

“A grey nurser, actually. Here’s 
the hole, along here, and here’s 
another hole, which sort of joins 
up with it. You can get along here 
between them—it means swimming 
across, of course, and at the end 
there’s a sort of knob. Deep water, 
and then a knob. You can stand 
on that knob and look all ways— 
God, it’s fantastic! Deep down 
into the Pacific, and the corals and 
things growing, yellow and orange 


I held my 


and purple . . . brain-corals, sting- 
ing corals. . . .” 

** What do the stinging corals look 
like ? ” I interrupted. 

* Look like ? Well, not like any- 
thing in particular. Sort of flat. 
And then convoluted. Sort of twisted 
on itself.” 

“* And is the sting bad ?” 

“No... mot bad. Just stings 
a bit, you know.” 

* If you cut yourself on live coral,” 
his wife put in, sticking her head 
out of the bathroom, where she was 
changing, “ put paraffin on it. That’s 
the only thing. Don’t ever put 
iodine or anything like that. Mrs 
Coleridge, your bath is full of fish.” 

“I know, I keep them there for 
painting.” 

“Tt doesn’t make much odds. 
Only tadpoles come out of the tap, 
anyway,” Clifford contributed. 

Harry was improving his map of 
the reef. “ Just go along here, look,” 
he advised us. “ Go when the tide’s 
coming in and then it’s not danger- 
ous. And don’t go too near the 
shark... .” 

** Do you go near him ? ” 

“ Sometimes. He’s always there. 
He just wiggles his tail—he goes 
like this, wiggle, wiggle, but he’s 
not interested in me, apparently. 
Fantastic.” 

Seen thus, a diagram on a corner 
of my drawing-board, the reef was 
as prosaic as a bus-halt, but I 
thought of the eddies sucking in 
and out of those prodigious crevasses, 
and shivered. 

Mrs Harrison called, “ What do 
you do when you want a shower ?” 
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“ Mostly,” Clifford called back, 
“we make do with the sea.” 

Harry took a pull at his whisky. 
“ There are lots of things we ought 
to do—could if we liked— ”’ (he was 
referring to the life he and his wife 
were leading at this little place 
Sigatoka) “ but I must confess the 
reefs have got a pull. We go out 
there all our free time. My wife 
shot a lobster one day. Gigantic 
thing. I was where I went today, 
you know, out at the end, and I 
suddenly heard her screaming—God, 
I was scared. I thought she’d really 
had it that time. I scrambled out 
of the hole—tore myself on the coral 
—went tearing and swimming to 
where she was, and she was waving 
this damn great thing. I thought 
she’d been bitten in half by a shark, 
at least.” 

Mrs Harrison had joined us, her 
wet hair sleeked back, a red mark 
across her face where the breathing- 
apparatus had been. 

“TI was swimming in that hole 
I showed you; saw nothing much, 
and then I noticed this lobster. 
Well, I don’t know, I thought, why 
not have a pot, and I didn’t suppose 
for a minute anything would happen, 
and there it was spitted on the 
harpoon—I was so excited I came 
up and screamed for Harry. . . .” 

“ Next time you do that, it’d better 
be for some good reason,” her 
husband cut in ruefully. 

His wife grinned and said, “ It 
was a colossal lobster, anyway.” 

She settled on the divan with 
her legs tucked under her. We 


had not any gin, so she asked for 
squash. Harry had finished his 
sketch of the splits in the reef and 
overflowed genially all over a basket- 
chair. 

** So you like living in the peace 
and quiet of rural Fiji?” I asked 
him. 
“* Wasn’t so quiet when the Ameri- 
cans were here.” 

“ Americans ? Oh, of course, dur- 
ing the war.” 

“ They had a base at Nandi, you 
know. They offered to cut a proper 
road right across the centre of the 
island.” 

“That would have been a major 
engineering feat, wouldn’t it? It’s 
all terribly precipitous.” 

“‘ What did they care? They had 
no time for this toboggan-track round 
the coast, anyway. I was at Nandi 
when the Americans moved in,” 
Harry added. “‘ General was a decent 
fellow. ‘Harry,’ he used to say— 
he’d ring up and say, ‘Harry, I 
want to come to supper.’ ‘ Come 
right along, General,’ I’d say. ‘I'll 
bring my own, my boy,’ he’d say, 
and, by Jove, he’d come along with 
a whole procession—staff-cars full 
of food. Turkey ...he was a 
grand fellow. 

“ And if I wanted to go to Suva 
for anything, I’d ring him up. ‘ You 
got a plane going down to Suva, 
General?’ I’d say. ‘ Sure, Harry, 
sure. What'd you like? A Libera- 
tor? Look, Harry, boy, you just 
tell me what you haven’t flown in 
and I'll fix one of those.’ 

“Thank you. Just another small 
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one. I prefer my own cigarettes, 
thank you.” 

Harry sat back in his groaning 
chair. To be honest, I would have 
found it less easy to believe his 
tale about the shark—‘ ruddy great 
thing, fantastic,’ wiggling its tail 
while he fished, if I had not been 
introduced to the reef-holes so 
abruptly. Still bemused by the 
memory, and cosy now in the twilight 
in the shelter of the shack, I was 
prepared to believe all of Harry. 

“You must have seen life while 
the Americans were here,” I encour- 
aged him. 

“ Life!” he said with dramatic 
grimness, and stared at me. 

“I... I forgot. There was war 
here, too, of course.” 

“ Brave,” he said. ‘“ God, those 
Marines at Tarawa. Look what a 
fuss you made crossing the lagoon.” 

“ Yes, I did, rather.” 

“How would you have liked to 
do it holding a machine-gun above 
your head, being picked off—picked 
off ?—mown down—by the Japs ?” 

“Is that what happened ? ” 

“The tide was too low. The 
landing-craft stuck on the reef. They 
had to get out and do it on their 
own legs, as you did, this evening. 
Only in full equipment.” 


Mrs Harrison started up from the 
divan. 

‘* What now ? ” her husband asked. 

“I don’t know about you, but 
I’m going. Sorry, Mrs Coleridge, 
but I must get back.” 

It was now quite dark. “Of 
course,” I said readily, “ you want 
to get back to your child.” 

“No need to worry about him,” 
said his father. 

“Tm not worried, exactly. But 
none of the lamps are lit and they'll 
be in the dark.” 

“ He'll be all right,” said Harry. 

After that I never waded in the 

lagoon (even though the Harrisons 
had taught me a certain indifference 
to the hazards of the little pools— 
which I had thought were holes, bless 
them) without thinking of those help- 
less young men floundering through 
the brambly, tearing coral, towards 
an endlessly distant and _ hostile 
beach. 
And that night, as I lay awake 
listening to the rumble of the surf 
on the reef, I thought I detected a 
new note in it—a hollow booming 
as the waves struck on the chasms ; 
and I wondered if down there, 
beneath the precipice of ancient coral, 
any sound penetrated to the forever 
lightless caverns. 
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WHAT GOES UP... 


BY BRIAN J. HAIMES 


EVERY year it is part of my job to go 
to the flying display put on each 
September by the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors at Farnborough. 
I suppose everyone knows by now 
that this is the shop window of the 
aircraft industry. Everything that is 
fastest, noisiest, smoothest, highest 
or slowest is spectacularly displayed, 
and hundreds of thousands of buy- 
ers, technicians, test pilots, civil 
servants and small boys turn up 
to see the fun. One gets tired, 
however, of simply watching, so 
this year I decided to get into the 
act even if only as a passenger. 
This is not quite as death-defying 
as it may seem; for such op- 
portunities arise only with the 
relatively staid transport aircraft, 
which fly past in a way that 
seems positively placid when com- 
pared with the gyrations of the latest 
high-speed interceptors. 

Ours was the latest Vickers Vis- 
count, a silver aircraft in the red-and- 
blue livery of Continental Airlines 
of the United States. I say ‘ours’ 
because a magnanimous friend in 
Vickers made it possible for me to 
take along my wife and son (eleven) 
for their first flight. Statistically 
this was something of an achieve- 


ment, since the number of small 
boys who have taken part in the Farn- 
borough Show must be minute. But 
to me that was of no importance 
compared to the re-establishment of 
my reputation for omnipotence, which 
had suffered a considerable blow at 
the Helicopter Society’s garden-party 
two years earlier. The same son had 
asked for a ride in a helicopter. This 
I could not provide, for there was 
no one there that I knew; so the 
boy consoled himself by going up to 
another small boy, who had just 
landed, and asking him what it was 
like. 

“ Oh, it was all right,” was the off- 
hand reply. 

Sean was flabbergasted. 

“All right!” he said. “ Have 
you been up in one before ?” 

“ Oh, yes, lots of times.” 

“‘ Coo, have you ?” said the voice 
of enterprise. “ How did you man- 
age to do that?” 

“My father owns it,” was the 
crushing reply—without malice, but 
crushing nevertheless, 

Well, what can you do? Those 
things cost upwards of fifty pounds 
an hour to operate. The Viscount 
flight, on the other hand, had the 
incomparable merit of being free, so 
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we climbed aboard. With alacrity, 
as they say. 


The whole of the Farnborough 
Show is done to an exact time-table, 
largely because there are obvious 
disadvantages in having two aircraft 
approaching one another over the 
same piece of runway at high speed. 
Each aircraft must therefore be 
completely ready for take-off twenty 
minutes or so before its scheduled 
time. When we were all ready the 
doors were shut, the temperature 
went up about ten degrees, and we 
Sat. 

By that time there were about 
twenty-five passengers on board; 
seven women, one small boy and 
the rest men. The engines were 
running, very smoothly and quietly, 
and there was nothing to do. We 
tried the lights, we fiddled with 
the fresh-air louvres; somebody, a 
bachelor, no doubt, kept tinkling the 
bell hopefully for the non-existent 
stewardess, and overhead half a 
dozen ungainly helicopters went 
through various impossible man- 
ceuvres. Sean inspected the six- 
seater, horse-shoe-shaped lounge at 
the back and decided to appropriate 
it. I pointed out to my wife that the 
recommended practice in dire emer- 
gency was to pull the knees up and 
cover the face. She said “Yes” 
intelligently and asked what kind of 
engines this aeroplane had. 

That was rather awkward because, 
although it would not have made 
any difference if I had said they were 
double-ended Pobjoys with left- 
handed snaffle-hooks, I like to be 


accurate about these things and there 
were difficulties about an honest 
answer. The chief one was that a 
week before, a different type of air- 
craft, but one with the same type of 
turbo-prop engine, had crashed rather 
spectacularly on its way to Farn- 
borough because of an engine failure. 
I had no wish to spread alarm and 
despondency by revealing that we 
were all about to trust our precious 
necks to identical engines, so I 
evaded the question. Since, how- 
ever, it was quite a story in its own 
right, and we had to sit about for 
half an hour waiting for take-off, 
perhaps I can indicate the passage 
of time by digressing to tell it. 

The unlucky aircraft, a Handley 
Page Herald, was being flown to the 
show by Squadron Leader Hedley 
G. Hazelden, the company’s chief 
test pilot, and on board were about 
a dozen people, including Hazel’s 
wife. Suddenly there was a clatter 
and a bang, the starboard engine 
stopped and flames began to come 
out. If you want to be technical 
about it, a small part had broken in 
the mechanism that feeds oil to the 
rear bearing in which the main drive 
shaft is mounted. The bearing over- 
heated, the shaft ground to a stop, a 
turbine broke up, and some of the 
parts cut the fuel lines and started the 
fire. 

The chief difficulty in a situation 
like this is that the fire may burn 
quite quickly through the main spar 
and cause the wing to fall off. This 
might be expected to take about six 
or seven minutes. The story goes 
that Hazel, a large placid man of few 








words, called base and remarked 
“T’ve got a fire,” thereby causing 
panic stations at the home airfield. 
The story further continues that the 
air itself began to get positively hot 
with excited questions, helpful com- 
ments and advice that he had not 
got time to listen to anyway, being 
fairly fully occupied with controlling 
the aircraft, finding a field to put it 
down in, and deciding the best way 
to put it down safely with asymmetric 
power provided that the wing stayed 
on. He either ignored all calls or 
switched off his radio, thereby caus- 
ing even more consternation at home 
as they wondered what was happen- 
ing to their star turn, their one and 
only display aircraft. 

The next thing they heard was 
Hazel saying, “I’m going in,” or 
words to that effect, which simply 
screwed up their fright another turn. 
Meanwhile the flaming engine had 
melted away from its bearers and 
gone bowling down into the fields of 
Surrey. The flames had also burned 
off half the starboard tail surface. 
This did nothing at all to help the 
flying qualities of the aeroplane, and 
made the prospect of a forced land- 
ing somewhat touchy. Finally there 
was a line of high-tension cables 
right across the field. Hazel man- 
aged to duck under those and put the 
thing down in one piece although 
one wire hit the top of the fin. Every- 
body got out and withdrew to a safe 
distance to watch the aeroplane burn. 
While they watched, the usual large 
crowd began to assemble, and a few 
minutes later a harassed reporter from 
the local paper arrived. Grabbing 
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one of the passengers he asked busily 
who was the pilot. Someone pointed 
out Hazel, and the chap, anxious for 
a hot story, seized him and demanded 
to know exactly what his feelings 
were when he caught fire. What 
exactly did he say when he saw the 
flames ? According to report, placid 
as ever, Hazel looked down on the 
little man and remarked in his slow 
way : 

“What did I say, lad? I said, 
“Gon, 9°31 42 * 99°” 

Startled out of his professional calm 
the chap said, rather innocently : 

“We can’t print that, Squadron 
Leader.” But all the change he got 
was : 
“ Well, I’m sorry, lad, but that’s 
what I said.” 


And so the time passed. I had 
Hazel’s startling experience very 
much in mind and it was somewhat 
disturbing. One does -not like to 
insist on the dangers, but the thing 
that impresses me about modern 
aircraft is that the more gadgetry 
they acquire the more chances there 
must be of something going wrong. 
This notion manifests itself in morbid 
thoughts about insurance and the 
careful selection of a seat at the back 
near an emergency exit. Hence I 
sat with arthritically crossed fingers 
hoping that my better half’s first 
flight would not also be her last, 
until it was our turn to roll smoothly 
down the taxi-track and away down 
the runway to climb as near the 
vertical as a transport can go. It was 
a bit startling to find ourselves 
pushed firmly down into the plush 
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seats and then to discover the back 
gardens of Farnborough curving 
slowly round the tip of a vertical 
wing. Not at ali what one expects 
of a sober airline aircraft. 

Round we went and down again 
in a howling dive towards the run- 
way and along it, about ten feet off 
the ground, at three hundred or so 
miles per hour. It sounds quite 
thrilling put like that, but it was not 
really. There was obviously no 
point in worrying any more, and I 
was noticing how impersonal four 
or five thousand white faces look en 
masse, and also that the proper word 
is pink, just as the Chinese say. This 
time I swear that the climb at the 
end of the runway was really vertical, 
and then we were off for another 
quick belt round the town and a fast 
approach ending in a full-braked 
stop which had us bending forward 
over our seat-belts. It was all a huge 
success. Father’s reputation was 
retrieved, Mother was sick, and 
Sean was chortling, full of the tales 


The first time I flew was in 
April 1943, from Chaklala in the 
Punjab, when I was a very junior 
Indian Army officer. Training 
courses were held at the Air Supply 
Training Centre, where we learned 
the technique of parachuting supplies 
from aircraft. Being young and 
keen I had been pestering Major 
Cawthorn, the C.O., for a chance to 
fly. Bill Cawthorn was a solidly 
built man, another of those placid 
I 
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he was going to tell the boys at 
school. The whole thing provided 
a marvellous opportunity for a dis- 
play of one-upmanship. It was only 
slightly marred by my introducing 
the pilot to my wife under a com- 
pletely wrong name, so that she was 
slightly taken aback when she was 
re-introduced to him three hours 
later in the mess under a completely 
different one. 

Perhaps the reason for that was 
that I was preoccupied with a notion 
of having ‘ been here before.’ The 
flight had been strange because it 
was so different from the type of 
flying for which the aircraft was 
designed, but it was also familiar 
because I had flown in Viscounts on 
the airlines. Yet there was another 
lurking similarity to some other 
occasion which I could not place 
until, quite suddenly, it dawned on 
me that from deep down out of the 
past I was subconsciously comparing 
it with my own first flight fifteen 
years before. 


chaps who see no point in unneces- 
sary hurry. But on this particular 
day he said : 

“I should think you could fly this 
afternoon. There’s a drop on at 
half-past two. See Flying Officer 
French at B Flight and he’ll put you 
on. Lou Read’s going but you can 
go as well.” 

The important point about this 
last remark was that we were using 
Hudsons, which had very little pay- 





load to spare for people who were 
merely going for a ride. Unfortun- 
ately I did not appreciate it at the 
time. 

At 2.25 sharp I was on the airfield 
waiting for Lou. He was a slight, 
fair-haired, slow-spoken fellow whose 
eyes glinted thoughtfully behind rim- 
less spectacles. He spoke quietly in 
a mild voice which often hid a 
stubbornness based on deep convic- 
tion. He did not seem terribly 
excited as we walked across the hot 
tarmac to the glass-fronted office of 
B Flight, huddled at the foot of a 
grey hangar wall. Nor was I when 
French made us both sign ‘ blood- 
chits.’ These acknowledged that if 
we got killed it was our pigeon and 
not the Air Force’s. It seemed a 
queer way to run a war, but French 
was a thin, mean-looking fellow who 
did not seem to care very much what 
we thought. He looked quite cap- 
able of telling us we could not go, so 
we signed and got out before he 
changed his mind. 

Fifty yards away on the tarmac, 
ready to move off, stood a Lockheed 
Hudson with both engines roaring. 
The metal fuselage was quivering 
with pent-up power. Against the 
glaring white of the sunlit concrete 
apron it looked tremendously im- 
pressive. Here at last, I thought, 
was an up-to-date fighting aeroplane, 
and, at the age of nineteen, I felt 
privileged and rather heroic at the 
idea of flying in it. 

Ducking our heads against the 
blaring slipstream, a solid blast of 
hot wind and gravel, we banged 
heartily on the closed door in the 
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side of the fuselage. After a moment 
it opened and the sergeant-major 
who had opened it struggled to hold 
it against the beating wind. There 
were parachute wings on the breast 
of his bush-shirt. Beneath his 
slouch hat was a slightly surprised 
face, but he quickly substituted a 
professionally hard expression which 
suitably indicated his automatic scorn 
of green second-lieutenants. 


“ We’re supposed to fly with this,” 
shouted Lou and I together. He 
looked momentarily puzzled. 


* Are you coming to chuck out ? ” 
he bellowed against the roar of the 
engines. We did not know, but it 
sounded like fair comment. 

“Yes!” we shrieked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
drew back, holding the door open 
with one outstretched arm as we 
clambered past him into the fuselage. 
The door banged shut behind us 
and shut out most of the sunlight. 
The sergeant-major scrambled for- 
ward towards the pilot’s cabin, a 
face peered out at us as he pushed 
through another door and then that 
slammed shut behind him. 

There was not much room inside 
the Hudson. The bare metal frame- 
work suggested the inside of Jonah’s 
whale. Behind the door we had 
come through there was a clear space 
measuring about six feet by four. 
That was the trap-door through 
which the containers would drop. 
Forward of that, almost filling the 
short fat fuselage, was a polished 
slide of pale wood, straight out of 
a children’s playground. The for- 
ward end of it was about three feet 
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above the floor of the fuselage and 
the rear end projected an inch or 
two over the trap-door in the floor. 
Anything that was put on the slope 
would slide straight out through the 
trap-door when it was opened. 
Canvas-covered containers were piled 
underneath and on both sides of the 
slide ready to do just that. The only 
room for us was on the slide or on 
the trap-door, which seemed a doubt- 
ful sort of place to sit. 

There was no time to worry about 
that, however, because the aircraft 
was already moving, rumbling and 
shaking as it rolled slowly down the 
tarmac to the end of the runway. 
Before it had gone ten yards, black 
patches of sweat were showing on 
our pale-Khaki bush-shirts. The 
metal aeroplane had been standing 
in the hot sun for several hours and 
it was as hot and stuffy as an oven. 

Feeling the prickly heat beginning 
to itch round our shoulders we 
hurriedly took off our shirts, and 
hoped we could get off the ground 
quickly. 

The invisible pilot turned the air- 
craft with short bursts of engine to 
get it lined up straight for take-off. 
The bellow of the two engines beat- 
ing against the stressed metal skin 
of the fuselage made us feel as if we 
were sitting inside a galvanised-iron 
kettle-drum ; but I was well satis- 
fied. All my young life I had wanted 
to fly and here it was—rather damp 
and sticky, very smelly with hot oil 
and paint, but a genuine military 
aeroplane. And on active service 
overseas. I was about to become a 
minor hero, 


The disjointed burping of the 
engines and the hesitant rolling 
stopped. Both engines rumbled 
smoothly together and we crouched 
at the small square windows, watch- 
ing the grass at the side of the run- 
way moving slowly past as the pilot 
opened the throttles and the Hudson 
rolled steadily on. As it gained speed 
we were pushed back towards the 
taii of the aircraft and had to hang 
onto the metal frames of the fuselage 
to stay upright. The pile of con- 
tainers and sacks tottered unsteadily 
and began to slide backwards. The 
top one rolled off with a crash, 
tumbling over the lower ones in its 
fall, and I scrambled forward to re- 
arrange the stack. Just then the tail 
of the aircraft lifted and the back- 
ward thrust stopped. Lou and I 
struggled with the heavy containers, 
sensing vaguely that the aircraft had 
become lighter as it jounced along 
on the main wheels. The grey con- 
crete runway flashed past, the bellow 
of the engines opened out to a deeper, 
smoother roar, and we were thrown 
off our feet again as the pilot hauled 
the Hudson off the ground and put 
it into a steep, climbing turn. The 
neatly stacked containers fell over to 
the other side, and a cloud of dust 
from the sacks blew into our eyes 
and noses and stuck to our sweaty 
hands and arms. We heaved the 
containers back into place again. 
The fuselage was full of dust, and 
the urgent roar of the engines 
reverberated through its hollow metal 
shell. 

We were too busy to notice the 
passing of time, and we had just got 
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the containers into some sort of order 
again when the cabin door opened 
and a head poked out. 

“Open the door!” it shrieked, 
and an arm waved wildly towards 
the trap in the floor. Lou looked as 
startled as I felt. We had no idea 
how to open it, and it had not 
occurred to us that we might have 
to do it without instructions. 

Surprisingly, there were only two 
small bolts holding the light wooden 
door in place, just like anybody’s 
kitchen cupboard. We approached 
them cautiously, confident that some- 
one who knew all about it would come 
down from the cabin any moment. 
The trap took up most of the floor, 
leaving a strip about nine inches 
wide on each side. Whoever opened 
it would have to stand sideways on 
one of these fiddling patches of floor 
and hang on with one hand while 
he worked the bolts with the other. 
When the door was open he would 
be standing over about two thousand 
feet of space. 

One strip was slightly wider than 
the other, and I hastily elected Lou 
to the narrow one. I took the wider 
one on the port side, with the cabin 
door behind me, and we juggled the 
bolts out of their sockets. Unfor- 
tunately we forgot the slip-stream. 
The bolts slid smoothly back and 
the bulky trap-door flew up into the 
fuselage with a crash. A roaring 
blast of wind snatched at our hair, 
and the dust on the floor whirled 
round our legs. At the same time the 
aircraft swung into a left-hand turn, 
toppling the containers over again 
and forcing me back against the door. 


Lou hung on desperately over the 
yawning hole and we gaped horror- 
stricken at the brown earth moving 
slowly past below. The hinged trap- 
door flapped and crashed wildly 
against the roof of the fuselage. We 
looked round frantically for some- 
thing with which to fix it back and 
found a thick elastic cord hanging 
loose. Quickly we lashed it across 
the bucking trap. 

While we were stumbling about 
in a welter of noise and fright we 
had briefly noticed red and green 
lights flashing over the door. I 
knew in hidden corners of my mind 
that these were dropping-signals, but 
I was too busy to pay any attention 
to them. Yet another head popped 
out of the crew-compartment, with an 
inquiring and slightly annoyed ex- 
pression on its face. 

“Why didn’t you drop?” it 
yelled, and we realised that the air- 
craft had made the first run over the 
dropping-zone. We waved wildly at 
the trap to indicate that we had had 
difficulties, and hastened to retrieve 
ourselves. The noise was doubled 
by the howl of the wind through the 
vast hole in the small floor, and the 
dusty containers seemed too heavy 
to lift as the aircraft turned steeply 
again and added the force of gravity 
to our troubles. The neat pile of 
containers—carefully loaded on the 
principle of first in, last out—was 
now a tangled pile of sacks, ropes 
and straps. We had not the slightest 
idea which was supposed to be first 
out, and there was no sign of a 
strong-point for the parachute static 
lines. These were supposed to be 
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firmly tied so that they would pull 
the parachutes out of their packs as 
the containers slid through the hole. 
Sweating and fumbling, we hitched 
the first static line round a thin 
girder and tried to remember how to 
tie the knot we had been taught. 

Not at all sure that the knot would 
hold, we heaved the container on to 
the slide and pushed—hoping that 
the writhing loops of the line were 
not looped round anybody’s leg. 
With a slight swish the container 
plopped through the trap-door and 
disappeared. Lou and I gaped at 
one another. So far as we could see 
a container weighing something over 
a hundredweight was rocketing to- 
wards the ground at about a hundred 
and thirty miles an hour. Then a 
second later, with a loud crack and 
a puff of dust, a beautifully rounded 
white canopy flew horizontally back- 
wards across the gap, about thirty 
feet below the aircraft. My spirits 
rose. One out successfully. But 
over the door the red light was 
glowing for ‘Stop dropping.’ We 
had no idea how long it had been 
on because neither of us had been 
watching it. 

(Far below, an irate Bill Cawthorn 
fumed and raged as one solitary 
parachute emerged lazily from the 
aircraft and floated gently into the 
trees two miles away from the drop- 
ping-zone.) 

Inside the Hudson we turned to 
with the confidence of blissful ignor- 
ance, and the fuselage filled with 
dust again as we lugged containers 
from under the slide, hastily sorted 
tangled static lines and pushed the 


loads heartily down the hatch. 
Obviously this was not as difficult as 
we had thought. The aircraft swayed 
and jolted through the bumpy air. 
On the steeply banked turns our feet 
were glued to the floor by gravity, 
and our heavy arms and legs pulled 
uselessly at leaden containers. In 
straight and level flight normal 
relations asserted themselves, and the 
sudden release made us slip and 
tumble as suddenly lightened loads 
leaped from the floor. 

Round and round we went, up 
and down, bump and roll, in an 
endless circuit. I saw the white 
target ‘T’ once, but most of the 
time I had not the slightest idea where 
we were. Blinded with sweat and 
dust, feeling very sick and stepping 
warily round the slide and the gaping 
hole, we lifted, tied and pushed time 
after time and quite forgot to pay 
any attention to the lights. Our sole 
concern was to get rid of the load as 
quickly as possible without falling 
out ourselves; for we were about 
the only items on board without 
parachutes. 

Down on the ground a drowsy 
Indian ploughman was startled out 
of his wits when an eighty-pound bag 
of rock-salt whistled out of the hot 
blue sky, smacked into the dry earth 
beside him and bounced high over 
his head in a cloud of dust. As far 
away as Rawalpindi and Peshawar 
bad-tempered staff officers jiggled 
telephone receivers and swore at 
surprised operators. We had just 
landed a _ hundred-and-fifty-pound 
container fair and square on the main 
telephone lines, which now hung 
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useless beside the Peshawar road, 
five miles from the target. On the 
dropping-zone phlegmatic Bill Caw- 
thorn raved and tore his scanty hair. 

But we knew nothing of such 
things. When the last heavy bundle 
had been helped on its way with a 
heartfelt curse, we brushed the sweaty 
hair out of our red eyes and edged 
cautiously along the side of the hole 
to let the hatch down. It bucked 
and bounced against the pressure of 
the wind until, sick and tired of its 
stupid antics, I sat on it in disgust. 
Once it was shut the clamorous bat- 
tering of the engines and the slip- 
stream died away, and the contrast 
made the Hudson seem as peaceful 
as a country garden. 

For a few minutes we enjoyed the 
cool air at 2000 feet, until the 
Hudson sank into the woolly warmth 
of the plains, tilted briefly, levelled 
off and rumbled slowly onto the 
concrete runway. The metal fuselage 
was roomier and had lost its strange- 
ness. We were quite comfortable, 
and when the aircraft stopped we 
were able to jump out with just the 
right degree of nonchalance. The 
hectic twenty - five - minute flight, 
under pressure, had wrought a 
change, and the dirty youths who 
jumped out of the Hudson piratically 
dressed in vests and trousers, shirts 
slung over one shoulder, had some- 
thing of a swashbuckling air which 


had not been present half an hour 
before. 

The elation lasted as far as the 
headquarters office tent where Bill 
Cawthorn was waiting. He was 
livid. Senior staff officers had been 
specially invited to see a demonstra- 
tion of how efficient we were, and 
not one container had landed on the 
dropping-zone, which measured a 
thousand yards down each side. One 
parachute had failed to open at all. 
Naturally it was the only one which 
had dropped anywhere near the 
target. It had plummeted down on 
the staff like a cloth-covered bomb, 
scattering them in a furious dash for 
safety. They had left in obvious 
dudgeon, and we gathered that our 
drop had not been a success. It was 
made very clear to us that it was very 
doubtful if we would be allowed 
even to stay in the unit, and two 
somewhat deflated heroes crept away 
to the mess to hide their heads in 
shame. 

Neither of them, I am sure, had the 
slightest idea of the odd experiences 
which lay in store for them in the 
years ahead—such as giving them- 
selves ulcers at the Farnborough 
Show, wondering how safe these 
complicated modern aircraft are. 
And I can see I shall have to go 
through it all again because, when 
small boys are looking for helicopter 
rides, aeroplanes just do not count. 
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A GO AT THE SOUTH FACE 


BY BARNEY DICKINSON 


S1x years ago I had the amusing 
experience of finding a pair of 
climbing-boots high on a mountain 
called Lanin. They were the prop- 
erty of a Lieutenant in the Argentine 
Gendarmeria, or border police ; but, 
through what might be called fuerza 
mayor, they became mine. Dis- 
carded and somehow pathetic, there 
seemed nothing else to do but adopt 
them—though unwillingly... Sub- 
sequently the Lieutenant’s Boots, 
which have earned some fame, have 
been used by various climbers who, 
thinking it a great joke, have bor- 
rowed them from time to time. 

The boots came to light on the 
north side of Volcdn Lanin, an 
extinct volcano which rises to the 
height of twelve thousand five hun- 
dred feet above sea level, and is 
the highest mountain in the two 
principal National Parks that form 
the Argentine Lake District. The 
‘ parks’ stretch, incredibly, along 
the Southern Andean chain from 
Latitude thirty-nine to Latitude 
forty-two. 

This is a magnificent, awe-inspiring 
part of the world—beautiful lakes, 
snowy mountains, rivers teeming 
with trout, and huge forests where 
the red deer roam. When people 
learn that I live there, they say: 


“How marvellous! It must be like 
Paradise.” I wouldn’t know. Like 
the little girl who had a little curl 
right in the middle of her forehead— 
when the weather is kind, when 
the wild flowers are peeping out 
in spring, when the air is like 
wine and the lakes shine with calm 
splendour, it is very, very good. 
But when the rain thunders down 
for weeks on end, drenching and 
flooding, and stopping almost every 
activity, or when the arid east wind 
blows a gale and the fine volcanic 
dust swirls so that the snowfields 
smoke with it, and when drought 
lays its withered claws upon the 
land—then it is not. It is horrid. 

Yet the benefits of this stupendous 
region outweigh the drawbacks. 
Above all, we have the great moun- 
tain Lanin, like a white fang gleaming 
in the jagged jaws of the Cordillera ; 
wild, remote, completely unspoilt. 
What pleasure one can have paying 
court to her majesty ! 

Since the occasion when I came 
upon the Lieutenant’s Boots, I have 
paid court to her in full. I have 
climbed Lanin several times—always 
from the north. Here, in ancient 
times, the glaciers bulldozed their 
ways down the mountainside, leaving 
well-defined ridges on either side. 


1 « The Lieutenant’s Boots.” ‘Maga,’ March 1952. 





These tumbled spines lead high up, 
piercing the snow and _ ice-fields 
near the top; and, despite the 
tortuous towers and slithering screes 
on them, they are quite straight- 
forward to climb. The south side 
of the mountain, however, is very 
different. Here, because the sun’s 
rays can never reach it, there is 
far more ice and snow; the glaciers 
surge heavily down from the ice- 
cap, and thrust over the steeper 
southern faces, forming great hang- 
ing ice-falls, writhing and twisting 
on to the flatter glaciers below. 

The first time I saw the south 
face of Lanin I had the impression 
that here was a different mountain 
altogether. The hanging glaciers, 
the vast crevasses, the frightening 
sound of ice-avalanches thundering 
over the frozen cliffs—all was dif- 
ferent. Added to this, the forest 
was bigger, deeper, more luxuriant. 
I was greatly stirred ; from a purely 
esthetic point of view, I may say ; 
for at that time it appeared quite im- 
possible as a mountaineering venture. 

I knew that it had never been 
climbed from this side. In fact, 
it had never even been attempted ; 
though, many years before, the Ger- 
man Consul in Santiago, Chile, had 
tried the ascent from farther to the 
south-west, and had met with a 
fatal accident. In 1951 an employee 
of the National Park, alone and 
unattended, had succeeded in getting 
up this south-western route. He 
had found it necessary to descend 
on the northern side. I spoke to 
him after his heroic feat, and he 
told me that he would not do it 
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again for the equivalent of a thousand 
pounds (at that time). As for the 
south face proper! How could I 
ask! He looked at me in sorrow, 
and shook his head. ‘“‘ That, sefior,” 
he said, “‘ would be to seek death.” 

It looked fearful, undoubtedly, 
but so many mountains do, and 
then prove to be easier when one 
‘rubs one’s nose in them.’ Still, 
Seftor Swaryewski, the National Park 
employee, was an honest and cour- 
ageous man who had much to do 
with the Cordillera in the course 
of his daily work. He could not 
be wrong; and yet... . He was a 
Pole, and rather lugubrious. He 
might be mistaken. 

Lanin does not rely for her beauty 
solely on her magnificent self, or 
on the vast forests that rise up to 
the hem of her icy skirts. She would 
not be so outstanding, so regal, were 
it not for the great lake and its two 
satellites that lie athwart the Cor- 
dillera, like splashes of molten silver 
at her feet. The lake, called Hue- 
chulafquen, is forty-five square kilo- 
metres in area. It is shaped like 
the body of a lobster, the two smaller 
satellite lakes, called Paimin and 
Epulafquen, forming the pincers. 
The mountain itself rises at the 
narrows where the pincers begin, 
and to the north of them. It is a 
curious geographical formation, but 
of surpassing loveliness, mountains, 
lakes, and great rolling forests blend- 
ing. Moreover, apart from the scenic 
delights, this is an excellent place 
to fish for the great trout that cruise 
there like flotillas of submarines, 
occasionally leaping out of the blue 
































water to flop back with resounding 
slaps. 

Sometimes these rainbow and 
brown trout refuse to take any lure 
or bait whatsoever. Hour after hour 
goes by, and nothing moves. It 
was at such times that I would 
relax in the boat, stare fixedly at 
the huge south face of Lanin rising 
up before me, and search for a 
possible route up to the enticing 
summit. The more I stared, the 
more convinced I became that there 
must be some way, till one day— 
it was particularly fine and clear— 
I noticed that a small tongue of 
ice, descending from the main hang- 
ing-glacier, joined the glacier below 
in what appeared to be a reasonable 
manner. The ice-fall looked terribly 
steep, and so crevassed that it 
resembled a concertina, but it was 
the only connecting link between 
the high regions and those below. 
As I studied the place through 
binoculars, I came to believe that 
here there might possibly be some 
hope. 

One evening, some weeks later, 
I happened to get into conversation 
with a German sign-painter in our 
local town. I needed some work 
done, and he had been recommended 
to me. I was interested to learn 
that he had been a pilot in the 
Luftwaffe; and that, according to 
him, he had fought only against the 
Russians. He knew that I had been 
in the R.A.F. Of course, we com- 
pared experiences, though it seemed 
that his had been far more exciting 
and miraculous than mine. After a 
while the conversation went from 
12 
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flying to mountaineering. He had 
been told that I had climbed Lanin 
several times. He wanted to do 
the same, he said, but not from the 
north ; it was too easy. From the 
south. He confessed that he had 
not climbed any other mountains. 
They were of no account. He 
wanted to climb Lanin, and he 
would do it the hard way. More- 
over, he would be the first. Did 
I myself know anything about the 
south face ? 

I told him that I did not know 
much about the south face, but that 
I had spent a lot of time looking at 
it while fishing in Lake Paimuin. 
Did he like fishing? He laughed 
at this. No, he said, he liked Vigour ; 
but, since I had studied the south 
face, I must have noticed the little 
ice-fall linking the high slopes with 
the lower glaciers. I said I had. 
Well, he continued, that was the 
assault ladder he intended using for 
his conquest of Lanin by the south 
face. 

“ Splendid,” was all I could find 
to say. 

“And you know the meaning of 
the name Lanin ?” 

“Well,” I said, and hesitated. 
“ It has a variety of meanings.” 

“Tt means the Cliff of Death,” 
he said firmly; “but I am not 
afraid.” 

I tried to dissuade him. I ex- 
plained tactfully that someone like 
himself, who had never done any 
serious mountaineering, should not 
attempt such a climb; especially 
as he was determined to do it solo. 
I explained that ice-falls are not 
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a piece of cake (which sounds funny 
in Spanish ; I thought a little humour 
was called for), and that this one 
was obviously no sinecure. I said 
this, and I said that ; but he listened 
with only half an ear, absolutely 
dead serious. It was clear that he 
thought I was making a mountain 
out of a molehill, so I gave up. 
Somehow he was not a very simpatico 
character, though I tried hard to 
like a fellow airman. . It seemed to 
me that it might do him a power 
of good to get bumped about a bit 
on his molehill, though I did not 
really believe he would carry out 
his boastful intention. 

He did. All alone, with an ice- 
axe but no crampons and no gloves. 
Of course, Lanin shook him as a 
terrier shakes a rat, and flung him 
back stunned, bleeding, and very 
lucky to escape with his life. Ac- 
cording to his own account, when 
I saw him in bed afterwards, he had 
made a bee-line for the ice-fall. This 
had entailed an enormously long, 
rough, exhausting climb through the 
great beech forests and up innumer- 
able moraine ridges. Eventually, 
somehow or other, he had reached 
the ice-fall. It was late by this 
time, and no mountaineer in his 
right senses would have continued 
with the climb at this stage, for 
the worst was still to come. The 
young German did so. He struggled 
on. After tremendous efforts he 
succeeded in climbing on to the 
ice-fall itself. By now the sun was 
going down. He realised, then, that 
he must get down, too, or he would 


have to stay on the ice all night 
with no sleeping or other bivouacking 
equipment whatever. He admitted 
that he was a little frightened, 
especially when he discovered that 
he could find no easy way down. 
He tried here, there, everywhere. 
At last, in desperation, he decided 
to go down the very difficult way 
he had come up. It was then that 
Lanin took him in her fangs and 
shook him. He shot down the ice, 
taking all the skin off his right side, 
so that it remained like a raw beef- 
steak. I was horrified when I saw 
the damage, though he himself 
seemed to be rather proud of it. 
Luckily, he was not swallowed up 
by a crevasse. It would have been 
the Cliff of Death for him all right 
if he had been. And yet, I was 
grateful to him. In his bull-headed 
way he had proved what I had 
thought might be feasible. At least 
it was possible to get om to that 
ice-fall—with luck. 

Soon after this momentous hap- 
pening, I wrote to my two young 
friends and climbing companions, 
the brothers Johnnie and Robert. 
They were busy studying in the 
University of Cérdoba, to the north 
of Buenos Aires, but the Christmas 
holidays were due soon, and I sug- 
gested that they spend these having 
a go at the south face with me. I 
told them about the German; and 
how, as the result of his experiences, 
I was convinced—more than ever— 
that the ice-fall must be climbable. 
The brothers were familiar with 
Lanin’s south face, for we had often 
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discussed it when on climbs from 
which it was clearly visible. I was 
sure they would not let such a 
challenge go unheeded. 

They turned up at my place a 
few days before Christmas, looking 
taller and thinner than ever. They 
were both as fit as fire; Robert, 
as usual, bursting with vitality. We 
lost no time entering into plans and 
discussions for the attempt, and I 
had to repeat what I had been told 
by the injured German; which, 
after all, was not much. 

“ If he could get on to the ice-fall 
with no experience,” said Robert, 
“ then we ought to be able to climb 
the thing easily.” 

“Yes, but don’t forget,” said his 
brother, “he had the Fatherland 
behind him, pushing him up.” 

** Macanas, Johnnie,” said Robert, 
using one of those native expres- 
sions that are becoming increasingly 
popular in a bilingual community. 
“What's the Fatherland got to do 
with it, ché?” he added, concluding 
with another. 

“It’s | mot macanas,” replied 
Johnnie ; “ it’s serious. That square- 
head was trying to prove something, 
I bet. He didn’t do it just for fun. 
They’re like that—some of them.” 

“You may be right,” I said 
thoughtfully; “I’m sure he was 
a convinced party believer. They 
always say they only fought against 
the Russians. But he’s not a bad 
chap.” 

“The guy must have guts,” said 
Robert. 


“A press-on-regardless type,” 


replied his brother; “they have 
to show how brave they are.” 

“T’m not so sure, ché,” said 
Robert slowly. “ To press on regard- 
less isn’t a bad thing at times.” 

* Listen to him,” chortled Johnnie, 
grinning at me. “Listen to him 
talking.” 

I smiled. Robert always was in 
rather a hurry, as though he believed 
life to be short and wanted to cram 
as much into it as possible. “ Oh, 
I know,” he exclaimed somewhat 
peevishly, “I’m always in a hurry. 
I like to get things done. It’s better 
than mooning around the girls the 
way you do, ché.” 

His brother made no reply, so 
he changed the subject. “ What 
about ice-pitons. Wouldn’t pitons 
help on the ice-fall ? ” 

I fled from the thought. No, no, 
not pitons. 

“Why not?” said Robert, and 
Johnnie backed him up. 

I could think of only one reply. 
“I have never used pitons in my 
born days,” I cried; though, having 
caught their mode of speech from 
them by now, I said ‘ born days’ 
in a rude Spanish way. 

Johnnie grinned. Robert said: 
“ Never too late to learn. I’m sure 
they would help. Can’t we manufac- 
ture some ?” 

“T’ve no steel knocking about 
here,” I replied. Robert, however, 
was adamant. The outcome was 
that we ‘ manufactured ’ half a dozen 
ice-pitons out of lengths of iron 
tubing designed more properly for 
electric-light cables. They were 
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about a foot long. It struck me that 
they would need an awful lot of 
hammering to penetrate hard ice, 
but they might do as tent-pegs on 
softer stuff. Robert, who was the 
principal manufacturer, was very 
pleased with these things; so, with 
some misgivings on my part, and 
ribald remarks on Johnnie’s, we 
added them to our equipment. Now 
we were all set; tent, sleeping- 
bags, primus, fuel, food, ice-axes, 
crampons, rope, hammer (for the 
pitons) and so on. Last, but by no 
means least, my Li-lo air-mattress, or 
(nowadays) air-bed ; on which, when 
it is not otherwise engaged, I sleep 
siestas. Robert and Johnnie, being 
less Sybaritic, eschewed such aid to 
soft slumber. 

We packed our rucksacks and 
stowed them in the jeep. My wife, 
eying the load and us with some 
dismay, said unexpectedly: ‘“‘ Old 
Uncle Tom Cobleigh an’ all!’” 
From that moment, for the rest of 
our jaunt, the boys called me ‘ Tio 
Cobleigh.’ Or just Tio, for short. 

Next morning we set out bright 
and early. The weather was all 
that could be desired: no wind 
and perfect visibility. The little 
birds were chirping excitedly in the 
woods: the Cordillera was being 
very, very good. 

It was noon when we arrived at 
the narrows where the two pincer- 
like lakes begin. Incongruously 
enough, there is a huge open space 
here—a grassy pampa flanking the 
lower forests. The jeep, groaning 
and squeaking, bumped its way 


across this, till we came to a dancing 
stream flowing towards the narrows. 
Here we harboured the brave little 
vehicle, hiding it in a copse of beech- 
trees—one of many. We then un- 
loaded, drained the radiator, took 
out the ignition key and, finally, 
shrugged on our rucksacks, each 
weighing more than fifty pounds. 

I took the lead, followed by Robert, 
with Johnnie bringing up the rear. 
We kept by the stream, which was 
obviously a glacier torrent. It flowed 
down a great impressive cafiadén, 
with Lanin shining at its head— 
so near, and yet so far. There was 
a little trail by this torrent, and we 
plodded along it. Up and down; 
up and down, through beautiful beech 
forests as green as grass in Ireland, 
the torrent foaming more fiercely 
every moment. “What a place, 
ché!” exclaimed Robert, breathing 
down my neck as he trod on my 
heels. “ Aren’t you glad you came, 
Tio Cobleigh ? ” 

It was beautiful. There were 
myriads of wild flowers, and flowering 
shrubs blazed everywhere. Birds 
sang in the forest; squadrons of 
little Cordillera parrots flashed by, 
screeching their derision, while the 
Cardinal woodpeckers chortled higher 
up, ceasing momentarily from their 
labours, as though joking among 
themselves at the sweating, panting, 
hunched-up humans below. 

A strange phrase kept running 
through my mind, keeping time with 
my marching boots: ‘ The grace of 
God’s hand. The grace of God’s 
hand.’ Goodness knows how or 
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why it came into my head, but it 
would not go away, though I tried 
humming ‘Wi’ Bill Brewer, Jan 
Stewer, Peter Gurney, Peter Davy, 
Dan’! Whiddon, Harry Hawk, Old 
Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all.’ But 
it persisted, till I tried ‘ Marlene,’ 
and that was successful. As I write 
this now, and hum ‘ Marlene,’ the 
whole scene comes back most vividly 
to mind. What a blessing some 
tunes are! 

Up and up. Slithering on wet 
stones, and hopping clumsily over 
narrow parts of the now raging 
torrent, went the three mountaineers. 
Trees to the right of them; trees 
to the left. Monkey-puzzles, beeches 
and cedars. Up and up, theirs not 
to reason why. Theirs but to do 
and . . . well, I hoped not. Robert 
interrupted my reverie. “ We're 
going rather slowly,” he said, poking 
me in what the criollos describe as 
the widest part of the trousers, 
“* vamos, ché.” 

“Slow but sure, Robert,” I re- 
plied, between breaths; “it’s the 
last ditch that counts.” 

“Hi!” cried Johnnie from farther 
back; “ what about a rest ?” 

We rested. Not for long. It is 
a mistake to rest for long; it is 
so hard to get started again. On 
we went. Five hours went by in 
this fashion, our rucksacks feeling 
heavier at every moment. The 
great cafion grew narrower, our moun- 
tain was slowly eclipsed by the 
nearer hills, so that eventually we 
could not see it at all. Now the 
cafion could not call itself that any 


more ; it became a deep gorge, with 
the torrent dashing furiously down 
it. Abruptly, and wholly unexpec- 
tedly, the gorge doubled round to 
the right. Once again we had to 
cross the stream, which we did with 
difficulty ; for the uncovered stones 
were precariously balanced, not hold- 
ing their own against the current. 
We rounded the bend, and lo! a 
lovely sight confronted us ahead: 
a most beautiful cascade, white as 
snow, a shining feather in the sur- 
rounding tones of green and brown. 
This waterfall effectively sealed off 
the head of our cafion. There was 
nothing for it; our next task would 
be to climb out of the gorge, either 
to the right or to the left of the 
waterfall. 

“What do we do now?” said 
Robert. “ Press on up ?” 

“ Not on your life,” I said. “ This 
is journey’s end for the day, amigo. 
We can camp somewhere here for 
the night; those monkey-puzzles 
over there make an ideal spot for a 
base camp. Water, firewood and 
shelter from the wind,” I added 
persuasively, for I could detect a 
stubborn look in Robert’s eye. 

“ There’s still plenty of daylight 
left, ché”’ he grunted morosely ; 
“but maybe you’re right. Hi, 
Johnnie,” he called to his brother, 
some way behind. “ We’re stopping 


for the night. Tio Cobleigh’s all 
in.” 
I let it pass. After all, he was 


young and full of high spirits, and 
nobody could help being fond of 
Robert. Johnnie, who could hear 
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nothing because of the roar of the 
torrent, opened and shut his mouth. 
Evidently he was saying something ; 
but we, in turn, could not hear him. 

“We are stopping here for the 
night,” yelled his brother. 

“WaT ?” mouthed Johnnie, and 
made a furious gesture. 

“* WE ARE STOPPING HERE ! ” 

This went on till Johnnie came 
up with us. When he finally under- 
stood the situation, he said: “ Why 
didn’t you say so, ché hombre,” and 
sat down. 

“Not right on this spot, John,” 
I said sympathetically. “ Over there 
—in those monkey-puzzles. It’s 
only about another three hundred 
metres.” With a groan Johnnie 
heaved himself up again, and we 
went on. Those last three hundred 
metres seemed more like three thou- 
sand. We had to cross the current 
yet again before we reached the 
blessed sanctuary of that monkey- 
puzzle forest. Here, with many 
profane Spanish remarks and Eng- 
lish sighs of relief, we shook off our 
rucksacks and collapsed upon the 
delicious ground. 

I calculated that we must be at 
an altitude of some five thousand 
six hundred feet above the sea. The 
forest here, I thought to myself, 
climbed much higher than on the 
northern side. Presently the two 
brothers busied themselves collecting 
firewood and getting the tea going. 
I, being the leader, rested a little 
longer. However, responsibility is 
not lightly discarded; the respon- 
sibility for this venture was mine, 


so I had to stir my stumps 
and discover the best way out of 
the gorge while the going was good. 

I struggled to my feet, told the 
others what I had in mind, and 
began to climb a nearby scree gully 
that seemed to lead out of the gorge 
in a right-handed direction. It was 
a foul place, chock-a-block with that 
particularly demoralising form of 
scree upon which the scrabbling 
boot goes up one step and slides 
down two. After some moments of 
struggle, I emerged at the top. Here 
I found myself surrounded by dwarf 
beeches, and very pretty they looked. 
Beyond, a gigantic white cone, stood 
Lanin. At once I realised with a 
sinking heart—if that organ can be 
said to sink when it is beating like 
a sledge-hammer—that we were still 
along way away. There was moraine 
after moraine, black and humped, 
between us and the main glacier 
that descended from the ice-fall. 
The glacier was flanked on the 
western side by a great rock ridge, 
which struck up to the very tip of 
that remote tongue of ice. The 
latter could be seen clearly now; 
steep, crevassed, broken to pieces. 
Higher up, above this shattered 
tongue, still bigger crevasses lay 
carved athwart the smoothly frozen 
face; and, on either side, ice-cliffs 
plunged a thousand feet and more. 
Was it possible to climb this place ? 
It was all naked ice, covered here 
and there with unstable powdery 
snow. I stared and stared, till my 
eyes felt the strain. I could see one 
or two gullies snaking up the jumble. 
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It looked as though there might be 
a possibility of getting up one of 
these. We would know tomorrow 

When I got back to the camp, 
tea was ready. I was greeted with 
cries of : “ Que tal, ché tio?” How 
did it go? and, horribly, “ Are you 
fatigated, old boy ?” 

Alas! the Queen’s English. It 
is fighting a losing battle in the brave 
new world of Argentine. “ The 
gully on our right,” I said, pointing, 
“is better than anything on the 
other side. We'll get cracking on 
it first light tomorrow.” 

“Funny thing,” mused Robert, 
“how you war chaps never give 
up the lingo you used, ché. Wizard 
show, old boy. What?” And he 
laughed in his guffawing way: “ Ha- 
ha-ha! Ho-ho-ho!” 

I slept well that night; the stars 
shone bright, the Southern Cross 
seemed close to us, her children. 
The torrent lulled me as I dozed 
off. There was a sensation of 
eternal peace. 

We rose at dawn. It was still 
fine, but there was just a suspicion 
that a wind might be getting up, 
too. Breakfast was a hasty affair, 
for we had a long way to go and no 
time to lose. We heaved on our 
rucksacks which, despite our having 
jettisoned everything not absolutely 
indispensable, still weighed. some 
forty pounds each, and started up 
the gully. We kept to the same 
order as the day before, Robert 
right on my tail. With no weight 
to carry, climbing the gully had been 


bad enough; with a heavy ruck- 
sack it was positively infernal. There 
was no stability at all; it meant 
having to go down on hands and 
knees and crawl. “ Ché tio,” panted 
Robert; “are you sure this is the 
best way ?” 

“T think it is,” I answered, and 
added: “ don’t worry—ché.” I try 
hard not to use this strange word ; 
it can become a habit. But the 
flesh is often weak, and somehow 
it is so very expressive. I once 
wrote in ‘Maga’: ‘This word, 
idiomatic to the Argentine language 
(which is as akin to Spanish as 
American is to English), means 
“pal,” or “chum”; or perhaps 
even “dear boy (or girl),” depending 
on the tone of voice used. For it 
is an odd word, and can be used 
in conjunction with any one of the 
passions: love, hate, anger, and the 
rest.’ In this case it was used some- 
what apologetically. 

Robert looked up at me, thin 
streams of dust cascading from the 
brim of his cap, and grinned. “ Press 
on then—ché,” he said, and this 
time that elusive word was meant 
to express: ‘ On your head be it.’ 

I made no reply. I had no breath 
left. Notwithstanding, in due course 
we reached the top from where I 
had viewed Lanin before. Here we 
rested awhile. “ She’s a long way 
away,” exclaimed Robert, when he 
was able to speak. “ Looks as though 
we were wrong to come this way,” 
and he sounded so perturbed that 
I did not notice whether he added 
a ché or not; I think not. I made 
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some reassuring remark, but it fell 
rather flat. 

For the next hour or so we battled 
with the dwarf beeches that had 
looked so pretty. By the time we 
had ripped our way through that 
belt of tough growth I was quite 
ready to swear there were no more 
horrible trees in the world; I was 
scratched, and actually bleeding in 
places. Both Robert and Johnnie 
had the most lurid (Spanish) descrip- 
tions of them. But there was no 
use grumbling about such things, 
we had to ‘ press on.’ 

On our right rose a vertical rock 
wall, about thirty feet high, unscal- 
able at this point. We skirted the 
base of it for half an hour before 
we found a rift that we could climb. 
Up this, and we were on a wide, 
black ridge. Now the going was 
straightforward, with only the series 
of moraine ridges to overcome before 
stepping on to the main glacier itself. 
I did not feel very optimistic. The 
mountain still seemed a long way 
off, and I began to realise that we 
were indeed on the wrong side of 
the gorge. We should have climbed 
up the opposite cliff, though it had 
looked so forbidding. However, I 
kept this to myself. ‘I told you 
so, was on the tip of Robert’s 
tongue, and goodness knows what 
sort of a ché would have accompanied 
it! 

We plodded on slowly—up one 
moraine, down the other side, and 
up another—a veritable volcanic 
switchback. Sweat poured off my 
brow and dripped off my nose; 
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for the sun stood high in the sky 
now. “Why doI do this?” I asked 
myself, as so often before. 

“This is macanudo,” exclaimed 
Robert, using that word so popular 
with the Duke of Windsor when 
he visited the Argentine as Prince 
of Wales; “now we are getting 
somewhere.” That is the strange 
thing about mountaineering; you 
suffer all sorts of discomfort and 
exhaustion, and yet it is still macanudo 
—first-rate. 

Presently we came to a gully full 
of hard snow. We rested again, and 
drank some delicious water mixed 
with lemon. Then on again. I 
could see no more rock-plants any- 
where, and remembered that on the 
north side they were still growing as 
high as ten thousand feet above 
sea level. Another half-hour and 
we were on the lower lip of the 
glacier. Here we stopped to put 
on crampons. Shod thus, and 
moving over snow and ice, the 
going was easier; we went faster. 
The huge glacier glistened ; breezes 
blew about, but there was no real 
wind. 

Soon we came to a place that I 
did not like the look of. I stopped. 
““We rope up here,” I said; “there’s 
a nasty rock-swept area ahead.” 

** Rock-falls ! Wouldn’t it be better 
not to rope up, ché?” said Robert, 
knowingly. 

“There are also crevasses,” I 
replied ; “and I really do not want 
to lose you, m’hijito,” which last 
expression can be translated as ‘ my 
little lamb.’ 
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Robert, looking rather abashed, 
said no word. We came to the 
rock-swept area and scuttled across 
like frightened rabbits. No sooner 
had we done so than an enormous 
boulder, the size of a small cottage, 
detached itself from the ridge above 
and came rolling and bouncing down, 
exploding the ice and snow as it 
did so. “For the love of Mike,” 
exclaimed Johnnie, last man on the 
rope, “that might’ve made even 
Robert look silly.” 

Up, and ever upwards. The slope 
steepened and the pace grew slower. 
There were wide crevasses to be cir- 
cumvented ; some steps had to be cut. 
The wind, hitherto dormant, sud- 
denly — without warning — whipped 
up the glacier. It took my dark 
glasses and tossed them angrily into 
a crevasse. I had a spare pair, but 
swore. Of all Cordillera bugbears, 
the wind is the worst. 

“‘ Where are we going to camp ?” 
I heard Johnnie shout. 

Where indeed! At that moment 
there was nowhere. We had to 
hope for the best; perhaps the 
marginal crevasse between the glacier 
and the great ridge might enclose 
some little place where we could 
pitch our tent. I traversed towards 
the crevasse. I went up alongside 
it, but there was obviously no hope 
here ; nothing for it but to continue 
up to the ice-fall itself. I gazed 
at it now with some consternation ; 
it looked quite near, and very narrow. 
There were signs of continual ice- 
avalanches on both sides, but at 
the lowest tip there was nothing. 


This would be the place; it did 
not look too bad. I increased the 
pace, and even Robert was puffing 
slightly when we eventually got 
there. It was a remarkable spot; 
a flat platform of ice, some ten 
yards square, with the huge rock 
ridge on the left side and a gaping 
crevasse on the right; while the 
ice-fall, some thirty yards wide, rose 
above it. The ridge built itself 
up to a large square face at this 
point, so there was some shelter 
from the wicked westerly wind, now 
beating on the windward side like 
the sea on a Cornish cliff. A thun- 
derous sound. 

As soon as we stopped climbing 
we felt the cold. “ Come on, chaps,” 
I said, “ up with the tent.” 

It did not take long to sort out 
the gear and pitch the tent. The 
home-made pitons pierced the ice 
after some energetic hammering by 
Johnnie ; I was rather glad that we 
had brought them. Here, at any 
rate, they were proving useful. By 
the time we had finished, our plat- 
form was in shadow, the sun sinking 
behind the rock ridge in a golden 
glow. Johnnie and his brother, 
crawling inside the tiny tent, busied 
themselves with the primus stove. 
After putting on all my spare clothes 
I had a final look round to see that 
our temporary home was secure. 
The wind roared on the ridge and 
plucked at my anorak, making it 
flap like washing in a gale. I gazed 
downwards and marvelled at this 
inhospitable place. We were in King 
Frost’s realm without a doubt, and 
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yet the tent was quite cosy, resting 
on the very tip of this icy tongue, 
with frozen fangs rising above. Were 
we safe? It seemed to me that we 
were. Anything falling from above 
would be trapped by the many 
crevasses in the ice-fall before reach- 
ing us. I returned to the tent and 
crawled inside. 

Johnnie and Robert were in high 
altercation about the primus. It 
was giving trouble, and each thought 
he knew more about it than the 
other. At last they got it alight, 
whereupon it filled the tent with 
noxious fumes, making us weep like 
medieval mummers. Eventually all 
was well; snow melted, tea ready, 
and beautiful soup coming up to 
the boil. All this was accomplished, 
of course, in extraordinary attitudes : 
Johnnie and Robert bunched up 
together like the Babes in the Wood, 
and I myself squashed in the farthest 
corner of the tent, covered in all 
sorts of gear, looking something like 
the White Knight and feeling like 
the Dormouse after he had been 
suppressed. 

A tot of rum after dinner, and we 
began sorting ourselves out for sleep. 
Johnnie and Robert struggled to- 
gether, their long bodies writhing 
in their sleeping-bags like captured 
anacondas. I busied myself blowing 
up my air-bed. At last the brothers 
seemed to have settled down, with 
Johnnie more or less on top of 
Robert. There came a moment’s 
intense silence. Then suddenly, 
rudely, it was rent by Robert. ‘‘Ha- 
ha-ha! Ho-ho-ho!” 


“‘ What the hell are you laughing 
about ?” said Johnnie peevishly. 

“Hey, Johnnie,” replied his 
brother, “I guess you’d rather be 
sleeping with something more femi- 
nine, ché! Ha-ha-ha! Ho-ho-ho!” 

“Now, now, boys,” I said, “ go 
to sleep.” 

Johnnie giggled, and I continued 
to blow up my air-bed, a disagreeable 
performance at the best of times, 
made more so under these conditions. 
However, at last I got it nicely 
inflated, wriggled onto it in my 
sleeping-bag, and composed myself 
for blessed slumber. 

S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S. 

What on earth was that? It came 
again. S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s. A horrid 
reptilian hissing. 

““ Ché, Johnnie,” came Robert’s 
now plaintive voice ; “ stop snoring.” 

“Tm not snoring.” 

“ Well, stop hissing, then.” 

“Tm not hissing.” 

“Well, some guy’s hissing. Ché 
tio, stop hissing.” 

I sighed. “It’s not me,” I said 
sadly ; “it’s my bed.” 

“ Well, tell your bed to stop hiss- 
ing, ché.” 

Sleeping on a disinflated air-bed 
is like sleeping with an empty hot- 
water bottle. Depressing. I could not 
sleep. The tent gradually increased 
its flapping; first in agitation, then 
furiously. There would be a vile 
wind tomorrow—that was a certainty. 

I welcomed the dawn. I had 


begun to think it would never come. 
As soon as there was a glimmer of 
light outside, I struggled out. It 
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was still quite dark; the wind 
howled, and I had the extraordinary 
sensation that I might topple over 
in any direction. There was a long 
menacing red band glowing on the 
eastern horizon. I did not much 
like the look of it. I struggled 
back into the tent and got busy 
with the primus, for I wanted hot 
tea—plenty of hot tea: I was half 
frozen. 

The brothers woke simultaneously. 
They were both so stiff that their 
long bodies took time to unbend. 
But they had slept soundly, they 
said, though they complained that 
each had kept digging the other, dis- 
turbing their slumbers. Robert, 
poking his head out of the tent-flap, 
exclaimed: “ There’s a bit of a 
wind, ché.” 

“Tt may die down soon,” I said, 
though I did not feel confident. 
That red band on the eastern horizon 
worried me. 

There was no time to lose. We 
bolted our breakfast, such as it was. 
After making certain that the tent 
was still well secured, we put on 
crampons, roped up, took the remain- 
ing home-made pitons, and grasped 
our ice-axes firmly. I still had on 
every stitch of clothing. 

I led the way. There was a small 
shallow gully to the right of the 
camp, cleaving into the ice-tongue. 
I cleared away loose snow and 
began cutting steps. I cut eleven 
steps, which warmed me up a little, 
and came to a vertical wall more than 
eight feet high. I grabbed hold of 
a convenient icicle, and cut another 


step, heaving myself up. My head 
was now level with the floor of the 
balcony above. I made an effort to 
pierce this icy floor with the pick 
of my axe, but it was too hard. 
The balcony floor was sloping at an 
angle of some thirty degrees, and I 
realised at this point that the whole 
ice-fall sloped at approximately forty- 
seven to fifty degrees; that it was 
made up of these balconies, or shelves, 
interspersed with deep rifts, which 
gave it the concertina effect when 
viewed from below. 

I stopped long enough to carve 
out an extra big step, so that I 
could stand comfortably and cut 
hand-holds. The wind had increased 
in strength; it whirled round me, 
blowing little bits of ice into my face. 
Bigger pieces swished down from 
above. I began to come to the 
conclusion that it was no day for 
this kind of climbing ; it was almost 
impossible to remain firm in one’s 
steps. However, I still had the 
home-made pitons; perhaps they 
might help. I had been told that 
miraculous things had been accom- 
plished with such aids. I took one 
out of my big kangaroo pocket, 
grasped the hammer that hung round 
my waist, and hammered. Zonk! 
Zonk! Zonk! It was a weird 
unearthly sound in that awesome 
place, that brittle perch. It echoed 
from ice-wall to ice-wall. But, 
though I hammered for all I was 
worth, the piton only penetrated 
about three inches—no more. I 
gingerly held on to it with one hand, 
and tried my weight. It slewed 
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over immediately. At that moment 
a particularly fierce gust of wind 
made me dither in my big step. 
It was no good. Tio Cobleigh, at 
any rate, had to give up. 

I climbed slowly down and rejoined 
Robert. ‘“ These damn piton things 
don’t do anything to that ice,” I 
said. “ This is an impossible place.” 

“Let me try, ché,” he said; “I 
might have better luck.” He was 
brimming with eagerness, full of 
confidence. “All right,” I said; 
“have a go,” and before I could 
stop it that little word slipped out 
again, “ ché,” I added. 

While Johnnie and I held him 
on the rope as best we could, Robert 
repeated my performance. But when 
it came to hammering in the piton, 
he would mot admit defeat. He 
hammered and hammered; tried 
another spot, and hammered again. 
To no avail. Nothing but proper 
steel pitons would penetrate that 
hard ice. In the end he had to give 
up, and climb down. When he 
rejoined me, there was no expression 
of disappointment on his burnt face, 
and his ché this time was symptomatic 
of his inner content. “I enjoyed 
that, ché,” he said simply. 

I smiled. “ Next year we'll try 
it again with real pitons,” I said, 
and I certainly meant it. 


We were honourably defeated ; 
there was no doubt of that. But, 
just to make quite certain, we spent 
the next hour exploring on both 
sides of the ice-fall. There was 
some danger here, for ice-avalanches 


were frequent; at one moment we 
retreated somewhat precipitately, I 
myself on the widest part of my 
trousers. Robert had me well and 
truly belayed, but how he laughed 
as we returned to camp! “ Ha-ha- 
ha! Ho-ho-ho!” I did not feel 
much like laughing. 

I felt even less like it when the 
wind, which had been bad enough, 
suddenly got much worse. I noticed 
then that black storm-clouds were 
moving across the Cordillera from 
Chile. They looked dangerous. I 
said as much, intimating to the boys 
that we should pack up as quickly 
as possible and get off the mountain 
while we could. But this was easier 
said than done ; the wind did every- 
thing possible to frustrate our efforts, 
fighting to gain control of the tent 
while we slithered about frantically 
trying to keep it down. At this 
moment the wind gremlins attacked 
my air-bed, lifting it and blowing 
it netherwards; only a desperate 
rugger-tackle on my part saved it 
from joining the débris of tins and 
things that Johnnie and Robert were 
throwing into the crevasse. 

At last everything was in order. 
Roping up, we hustled down the 
glacier; one thought in our minds 
now—to get down. We reached the 
base camp in a wonderfully short 
time, though the last descent of the 
wall leading into the gorge was 
tricky, and I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that I had been right 
after all in choosing to climb up 
the other side. We did not stop 
for tea. We loaded the stuff we 
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had left at the base camp, then 
continued down the cafion. I was 
tired—no use denying it. I had 
set a cracking pace on the way 
down the glacier, fleeing before those 
menacing clouds. Now my legs 
felt heavy, and the rucksack weighed 
like lead. Robert urged me on. 
** Storm’s coming up, ché tio,” he 
urged, “ better hurry. I don’t want 
to get wet.” 

** Nor do I,” I said. Famous Last 
Words. We were crossing the glacial 
torrent at that moment; I do not 
know what happened, but the next 
thing was that I was up to my 
neck in the surging foam. Robert, 
one huge grin, helped me without 
a word. I climbed out streaming. 
Now something was amiss. My ice- 
axe! It had remained in the water. 
Willy-nilly, I got back into the 
stream ; and, with Robert’s ice-axe, 
started to rake the pebbly bed of 
the torrent, while the rushing water 
did its best to tip me up. 

Johnnie, who was some way behind, 
came up at that moment. He gaped 
at me in consternation. “ What on 
earth are you doing?” he cried, 
his mouth open. 

“ Tio is looking for gold,” chortled 
Robert, practically weeping with 
mirth; “there’s gold in these here 
hills.” 

I found my precious ice-axe, which 
had not been carried far, and I 
was helped out by two grinning 
humorists. Whatever else had hap- 
pened on this trip, they certainly 
had enjoyed themselves. Three 
hours later saw us down on the 


grassy pampa where we had left 
the jeep, our present goal. But 
we could not find the jeep. Woeful, 
wet and weary, I sat down on the 
grass. Fate was being unkind. “ I'll 
find it, ché,’ said Robert; “Tl 
follow the trail back.” And he did 
—at the double, after first getting 
rid of his rucksack. As I watched 
him running back on our tracks, I 
thought that this youth would really 
go far. He had it in him. Johnnie, 


reading my thoughts, said: “ He 
never gets tired. I don’t know 
how.” 


A few minutes went by, and we 
heard a motor start up. It was 
raining by this time. Presently the 
jeep appeared through a belt of 
trees, bumping over the pampa. I 
had missed it by miles. We loaded 
everything aboard and set off for 
home. As I looked back, nothing 
could be seen of Lanin; large wet 
snowflakes were already falling. I 
was thankful that we had been forced 
to retreat; for, had we been able 
to climb the ice-fall, we should have 
been trapped by this storm. 

“What about some skiing to- 
morrow, ché tio?” said Robert. 

We got back to my home at mid- 
night. My wife came out to meet 
us: “ Well,” she said, smiling at 
us, “ you do look a sight. Did you 
enjoy yourselves ? ” 

“They d-did,” I said, shivering. 
** Ask them.” 

“You should have been there,” 
said Robert, grinning broadly ; “ tio 
. . . I mean your husband, gave a 
fine exhibition of gold prospecting.” 
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And, with much ha-ha, ho-ho-ing, 
he told her what had happened. 
** What a pity he didn’t find gold,” 
he concluded, wiping his eyes; 
* think of the story it would’ve made. 
Better than the Lieutenant’s Boots, 
ché.” 


One month later the young German 
sign-painter, and an Italian friend 
of his who had done much climbing 
on the Italian side of the Matter- 
horn, climbed the south face of 
Lanin. Horses took their gear up 
above the tree-line by a trail that 
was unknown to me. They camped 
one night on the edge of the glacier, 
and started climbing on the following 
day. It took them five hours to 
overcome the three hundred metres 
of the ice-fall, and they used no 
less than fifteen pitons. Also, they 
broke the shaft of an ice-axe. They 
bivouacked at the head of the ice- 
fall, continuing to the top next day. 
The weather could not have been 


more favourable. I saw the young 
German in our town after this sterling 
effort. He said: “Ach, it was 
terrible, it was grave.” He went 
on to say that he would not do it 
again for the equivalent of two 
thousand pounds. 

I wrote all this to the boys. ‘ Our 
rivals could not have enjoyed them- 
selves very much,’ I wrote. ‘Two 
thousand pounds, amigos! Well, they 
have the honours all right, but at 
least we enjoyed ourselves. Don’t 
you think so, ché Robert?’ I could 
hear his ‘ Ha-ha-ha! Ho-ho-ho!’ 
as I wrote those words. I can 
hear it now as I write these. Perhaps 
of the three of us, Robert had 
enjoyed himself most. I am glad 
now to think that it was so. 

A few weeks later I read the 
announcement in the Buenos Aires 
* Herald "—starkly, almost brutally 
factual. Robert had been killed in 
a motor-cycle crash in Cérdoba. 
He was only twenty years old. 
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THE Chancellor’s move towards con- 
vertibility was timely, courageous, 
and almost essential in view of that 
coming convertibility of the franc, 
which, without an equivalent sign 
of confidence from the world’s lead- 
ing short-term-banker, might have 
depreciated sterling. The problems 
of international exchange are myster- 
ies to most people and sometimes 
foster a doubt whether anyone, out- 
side possibly a handful of experts, 
really understands them; and even 
the experts are apt to differ widely. 
Stanley Baldwin used to say that 
if you got together seven economists 
and asked them a question, you 
would get seven different answers— 
unless Keynes was one of the number, 
in which case you would get eight. 
What is clear from Mr Heathcoat 
Amory’s decision is that whether 
or not in the end sterling will show 
itself strong enough to stand up to 
a strain before which it wilted in 
1947, the mere fact that we now 
feel ourselves able to take the risk 
has had the immediate effect of 
strengthening the pound. 

Actually the step was not quite 
so big as at first sight it may have 
seemed. The convertibility applies 
only to foreign holders, and for some 
time now they have in fact been 
able to change their sterling into 
dollars at a slight discount; so that 
the change does little more than 
allow what has been de facto to 
become de jure. 


In the circumstances Mr Gait- 
skell’s immediate outburst of indig- 
nation was ill-conceived and may 
redound to the disadvantage of his 
own Party. Foreigners have little 
confidence in the financial policy 
of the Socialists, and the danger 
now is that the prospect of Labour 
winning an Election this year might 
start a run against the pound and 
force us to retrace our footsteps. 
Mr Heathcoat Amory may not have 
had an Election in mind, but he 
has certainly produced another good 
argument for returning the Con- 
servatives to office in May or October 
or whatever the chosen date may be. 


Although there is a tendency in 
France to associate General de 
Gaulle’s programme of austerities 
with the partial convertibility of 
sterling, and to reproach Britain 
with the General’s more unwelcome 
proposals, our responsibility is ex- 
tremely slight. The austerities were 
necessary, should have happened 
before, and would have happened 
anyhow. Hardly as they will bear 
on the ordinary French citizen, they 
are what he demanded and are the 
inevitable result of his decision to 
ask General de Gaulle to restore 
the prestige and financial stability of 
France. The measures the General 
has taken are indeed drastic. They 
include heavier taxes, a slashing of 
subsidies, and economies all round. 
No previous Government of the 








Republic would have dared even to 
suggest that they were practicable. 
Even to the Briton, who is accustomed 
to an occasional demand that he 
should tighten his belt, they would 
be an unpleasant surprise; and on 
the French, who since the War have 
never really faced the facts of their 
economic life, they have had the 
force of a thunderbolt. Yet, with 
a few defections on the Left, which 
the General probably expected and 
discounted, the public have taken 
the proposals very calmly. The 
questions now are whether French 
industry, having swallowed a pill 
with hardly a trace of sugar on 
it, will be able to expand its pro- 
duction and export market, whether 
capital, which has tended to leave 
the country or at least to fly to its 
old refuge in a stocking, will acquire 
a new confidence and return to 
circulation inside France, and finally 
—perhaps most important of all— 
whether the Trade Unions will 
accept the new situation without 
engineering a lot of stoppages. 
General de Gaulle is in truth only 
at the beginning of his troubles. 
Algeria remains a running sore. The 
policy of total war on the rebels, 
combined with an imaginative pro- 
gramme of large capital investment, 
may be a successful prescription, 
and French opinion would certainly 
not tolerate any further liquidation 
of the Colonial Empire. It has 
entrusted the government to General 
de Gaulle largely in order to avoid 
any more depressing surrenders or 
further depreciation of France as a 
great power. Yet the fundamental 
facts are unchanged, and no financial 
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policy, however enlightened, will alter 
them. You cannot keep up with the 
Joneses without the necessary where- 
withal; and it is at least arguable 
whether today France’s resources are 
insufficient to carry the expense of a 
prolonged campaign in North Africa 
and, at the same time, the costly pro- 
gramme of nuclear armaments which 
her prestige as much as her security 
appears to demand from her. 

This is perhaps to take too gloomy 
a view of the situation. At any rate, 
the General has made a good start 
and has shown political courage of 
a quality rare in any country. France, 
whatever her present weaknesses may 
be, has still a great part to play 
in Europe; and everyone in this 
country should wish the new Presi- 
dent and his Government well in 
their efforts. 


The progress of a Latin-American 
dictator usually conforms to a recog- 
nisable pattern. He first appears as 
the champion of the working man, 
of pure parliamentary government, 
of freedom, and of the reign of law. 
Having, with the help of the army 
and air force, ousted a corrupt and 
tyrannical administration, he begins 
by living up to his professions. Very 
soon, however, he finds that his 
country cannot easily be governed 
in so simple and upright a fashion 
and revises his views. Since a free 
election threatens his dictatorship, 
he dispenses with free election; and 
when the working man and others 
show signs of wanting to be rid 
of him, he begins to rule with 
mailed fist ungloved. Then there 
are friends to be rewarded and 
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enemies to be appeased; so that a 
little graft becomes essential, and 
presently the little graft becomes a 
big graft. In the end his adminis- 
tration looks very like the one it 
replaced, no better and possibly no 
worse ; and the stage is ready for 
the appearance of a new dictator, 
who will make the same gestures 
and, if successful, will enjoy very 
much the same experience. 

This is, more or less, what has 
happened in Cuba since President 
Batista overturned a corrupt and 
unpopular régime in 1933. In 1952 
he gave up the pretence of free 
elections ; but in January this year, 
having become as unpopular as his 
predecessors and rewarded his sup- 
porters on a scale so lavish that 
everyone who had not enjoyed his 
favours had turned against him, he 
surrendered control to Dr Fidel 
Castro. He himself prudently retired 
to the hospitable republic of Dom- 
inica, where he is doubtless enjoying 
the society of his fellows in mis- 
fortune, General Perén of Argentina 
and General Jiménez of Venezuela. 

Too tragic a view should not be 
taken of such occurrences, though 
their sequels are often tragic for the 
losers. In some countries, when 
the people want to change their 
government, they do so by a General 
Election; in Latin America they 
have a revolution, for the very good 
reason that the man in possession 
will seldom allow the more peaceful 
parliamentary method to prevail. Dr 
Castro is not a Communist, and 
while he has talked of nationalising 
foreign-owned industries and may 
do something in that direction, the 


promises of a dictator while he is 
still a rebel are not very different 
from the promises of a politician 
while he is still the leader of the 
Opposition. 

More serious, perhaps, is his 
quarrel with Great Britain, which a 
few months ago supplied President 
Batista with planes and tanks to 
aid him in his struggle to keep his 
position. The Foreign Office, in 
allowing if not encouraging the sale, 
was hardly very wise. No doubt 
its intelligence was faulty and it 
supposed General Batista would win 
again as he had won before; but 
it is much better not to be embroiled 
in the internal troubles of foreign 
countries, and plenty of people could 
have warned the Foreign Office that 
in their policy towards Cuba they 
were backing the wrong horse. Prob- 
ably the grievance will soon be for- 
gotten, and we have made some 
amends by the rapidity with which 
we acknowledged the new govern- 
ment of the island; but the sale 
ought not to have happened and 
suggests something seriously amiss 
with our Information services over- 
seas. 

Generalisations about Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutions are seldom safe, but 
it is curious to note that while in 
the East—in Pakistan, Indonesia and 
Burma—the ‘strong men’ have 
suspended the usual constitutional 
processes, in Latin America the 
tendency is at present in the opposite 
direction. Several of the dictators 
have been swept off the scene, and 
those who remain, like President 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, 
General Stroessner of Paraguay and 
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Sefior Luis Somoza of Nicaragua, 
can hardly be feeling very secure. 
However, the political pendulum 
swings or the political tide turns 
(whichever metaphor is the more 
appropriate), so that during the next 
year or two no one should be sur- 
prised if some more of the ‘ins’ 
go out and some more of the ‘ outs’ 
come in. That the changes are 
significant or permanent, or indicate 
that liberalism is at last conquering 
Latin America is unlikely. 


The distresses of Malta continue. 
Everyone will regret the suspension 
of its Constitution, although really 
in the circumstances Mr Lennox 
Boyd had no alternative. Mr Mintoff 
had shown himself impossibly dic- 
tatorial in London. He demanded 
—and still demands—that guarantee 
of full employment for the people 
of Malta which no one in his senses 
can give him. He has now also 
demanded a hundred million pounds 
—a respectable sum even in these 
days—to build the economy of the 
island on a new basis. He rejects 
with contempt Britain’s relatively 
beggarly offer of twenty-nine mil- 
lions, spread over five years, and, 
just by way of encouraging capitalists 
to take an interest in Malta, has 
warned the ship-repairing business, 
which is taking over the dockyard 
from the Admiralty, that if it fails 
to ensure full employment, he will 
nationalise it without compensation. 

The truth probably is that Mr 
Mintoff prefers the milch-cow he 
knows to the one he does not know. 
He would like to pin the Admiralty 





and the Colonial Office to their 
responsibility for the well-being of 
Malta, having discovered by experi- 
ence that they are more amenable 
to political pressure than a private 
firm is likely to be. Integration 
of course vanishes into the limbo of 
lost policies, and instead Mr Mintoff 
now visualises a sort of subsidised 
independence, in which the West 
must pay heavily for the use of a 
Mediterranean base, or else . . . 

All this is very wild and woolly 
and suggests that Mr Mintoff is 
living at the wrong time and in the 
wrong place. He has cast himself 
for the part of a boss in a middle- 
Western city of the United States 
in the 1920’s. But these are not 
the 1920’s and Malta is not Kansas 
City. All we can hope is that in 
a short period of firm and fair 
administration by the Government, 
the island’s economy will show a 
modest improvement and the new 
ship-repairing industry make a good 
start. Such a result would be far 
from pleasing to Mr Mintoff, but 
may induce the people of Malta to 
face realities and not follow a will 0” 
the wisp. 


The latest Colonial power to find 
itself in trouble is Belgium. For 
years the Congo has been held up 
as an example of what a colony 
should be—prosperous, contented 
and progressive, without any parlia- 
mentary nonsense, and all the result 
of a policy which was favourably 
contrasted with the British hankering 
after representative institutions and 
the French theory of integration. 
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Then came a sudden demand to be 
independent like Ghana, backed by 
serious riots in which many lives 
were lost and much damage was 
done to property. The Belgians 
were naturally aghast. It could not 
be their Congo which was behaving 
in this disorderly fashion. Or rather, 
since it was unquestionably their 
Congo, the only possible explanation 
was that a peaceful and docile pop- 
ulation had been corrupted by the 
ideas which the British had been 
spreading in West Africa. The 
Belgians could not believe that they 
themselves had been at fault in 
failing to recognise the beginnings 
in the Congo of that national move- 
ment which has been sweeping over 
the continent of Africa. 

Nevertheless, after second thoughts, 
they announced a fresh policy, which 
they believe to be more in keeping 
with the times. The Congo is to 
have a new Assembly, the members 
of which will be elected by the local 
bodies ; and this is to be recognised 
as the first move in the direction 
of responsible government. More 
Africans are to be admitted into 
the Civil Service and other con- 
cessions of a mildly liberal kind 
are to be made. At the same time, 
the leaders of the late agitation are 
to be dealt with by a firm hand 
and the Belgian armed forces are 
to be reinforced. 

What Belgium is offering is some- 
thing, but probably, in the present 
state of Africa, not nearly enough. 
No man can stop the tide coming 
in, and before long the agitation 
for responsible government or inde- 


pendence will begin again. Ghana 
has got it, Nigeria is getting it, 
and before very long even Portuguese 
East Africa will insist on it. The 
people may—probably will—be worse 
governed ; economically the change 
may be a set-back; but we have 
learnt by our own long and bitter 
experience that a point is reached 
at which a colonial people will prefer 
to rule themselves badly rather than 
be ruled better by someone else. 


The constitutional discussions with 
the delegates from Basutoland ended 
in full agreement. Before the end 
of this year the Basutos are to have 
a legislature of their own, a franchise 
with a common roll, and half the 
members of the Executive Council. 

The news has caused some natural 
annoyance to nationalist circles in 
the Union of South Africa, which 
has always regarded the three High 
Commission territories of Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland as 
potentially a part of their dominion, 
since they were recognised as being 
in the Act that established the Union. 
Unfortunately for the South African 
claims, any transfer is dependent 
on the will of the people in all three 
territories, and they have made no 
secret of the dislike and dread they 
feel for their neighbours. The more 
sensible South Africans realise that 
in the circumstances it would be 
impossible for any Government of 
either Party in the United Kingdom 
to hand over the Protectorates. 

The Basutos have now chosen the 
constructive alternative of themselves 
seeking to. climb up the ladder of 
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self-government. At first sight their 
choice looks like a rebuff to the 
Union, especially as the avowed pur- 
pose of the change is to equip the 
Basutos for independence at a reason- 
ably early date. The first impression, 
however, may be wrong. Association 
with the Union might be less objec- 
tionable if Basutoland, as a self- 
governing country, could drive its 
own bargain with its powerful neigh- 
bour. The siren voice of Dr 
Verwoerd has been urging entry 
into the Union. The Basutos would 
get more land and light industries ; 
whereas, on the other hand, if they 
are obdurate, their young men may 
no longer be allowed to come across 
the border and earn their living. 
These advances have been received 
with a stony silence. Probably, in 
making the last suggestion—which 
is really a threat—Dr Verwoerd had 
not the least intention of forcing 
the issue. The Union needs Basuto 
labour as much as Basuto labour 
needs entry into the Union; and 
the cutting off of your nose to spite 
your face is an old folly. 

The Basutos, however, would be 
wrong to assume that they hold all 
the good cards. Swaziland has a 
frontier with Portuguese East Africa 
and Bechuanaland one with the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. But Basutoland is an island, 
completely surrounded by the Union. 
It has no outlet to the sea except 
through Union ports. It can have 
no trade with the outside world 
except by favour of the Union. It 
follows therefore that without moving 
a plane or a soldier, but simply by 


exercising economic pressure, the 
Union could force Basutoland to 
submit. Such an action, equivalent 
to the blockade of an inoffensive 
neighbour, would be unfriendly and 
indeed indefensible; but it would 
be possible, as the Basutos them- 
selves know very well. Once, how- 
ever, they have developed their own 
constitution and have acquired some 
experience of administration, they 
will be in a stronger bargaining 
position. They might then consider 
a closer association with the Union 
on Federal lines, preserving their 
own right to internal self-govern- 
ment, but leaving Foreign Affairs, 
Defence, and other obviously Federal 
services to the Union, and enjoying 
certain economic and agricultural 
advantages from the new relationship. 

The Union, on the other hand, 
might feel no objection to the creation 
of a Bantu State of this kind exempli- 
fying the sort of apartheid they 
themselves want to see; and what 
worked in Basutoland might also 
eventually be applied to the other 
two High Commission territories. 

At the moment the climate is 
unpropitious towards such a pro- 
posal. The Union would want more 
and the Basutos would assuredly 
be unready to give as much. They 
are a warlike people and remember 
that in the past, under the leadership 
of their great King Moshed, they 
withstood the attacks of the Transvaal 
for many years, and actually defeated 
the Cape Colony in a war. After 
much tribulation they were allowed 
to put themselves under the pro- 
tection of the British Crown, and 
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having enjoyed this for more than 
half a century they will certainly 
not give it up without a struggle. 
At any rate, although they might 
just conceivably come to terms with 
a more liberal government in the 
Union, they will have nothing to 
say to Dr Verwoerd. 


The merger announced between 
the Rheinhauser Steel Group and 
the Bockman Verein comes danger- 
ously near an infringement of the 
Allied Deconcentration Laws, which 
obliged Herr Alfred Krupp to part 
with his holdings in coal and steel. 
After two world wars and a revolution 
or so, the Krupp family has retained 
its resilience, and Herr Krupp, like 
the Cheshire cat, has a knack of 
making an unexpected reappearance, 
even after authority has given the 
order ‘ Off with his Head.’ Some- 
how he has managed to retain a 
big steel works and several engineer- 
ing industries; and he has also 
bought back some of his coal-mines. 
Since the new combined group pro- 
duces about four million tons of 
steel a year, the attempt to put the 
Krupp family out of the business 
of armaments cannot be deemed to 
have been a success. No one can 
complain very forcibly, as all has 
been done with the consent of the 
High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. But 
if the merger has not offended 
against the law of the Allied Decon- 
centration Order, it certainly defeats 
the Order’s purpose. 

Maybe the order itself was a 
mistake. We cannot secure a peace- 


ful Germany merely by derationalis- 
ing Herr Krupp. And if we did 
succeed in derationalising him with- 
out exorcising the spirit of war from 
German breasts, it is impossible to 
suppose that German organisation 
would fail to find other ways of 
manufacturing the weapons it wanted. 
A nation gets the armaments it 
requires, and a great industrial nation 
like Germany will not be baffled 
by any number of deconcentration 
orders. All that these can do is 
to make rearmament a little more 
difficult. Nothing but a change of 
heart will make it impossible on a 
scale that will endanger the peace 
of the world. 


The unedifying quarrel between 
Mr Nigel Nicolson and the Con- 
servative Association at Bournemouth 
is now, through the intervention of 
Lord Hailsham, to be settled by a 
domestic referendum. 

The Association’s complaint against 
Mr Nicolson was that he opposed the 
Government on the Suez issue and 
has expressed views on various other 
subjects which are distasteful to 
Bournemouth Conservatives. Mr 
Nicolson’s reply was that he was a 
representative, not a delegate, and 
that no lesser an authority than 
Edmund Burke maintained that a 
Member of Parliament, once elected, 
must be allowed to vote according 
to the dictates of his conscience. 

Really this was the old battle 
between the lion and the whale. 
Unquestionably Mr Nicolson has a 
right as well as a duty to speak and 
vote as he thinks best on questions 





like Suez and capital punishment, 
which were not issues before the 
electors in 1955; although the wise 
Member will always pay some heed 
to the opinions of his supporters. 
Equally unquestionably, however, the 
Association has the right to tell Mr 
Nicolson that its members do not 
like his opinions and would prefer 
another candidate. Both Mr Nicol- 
son and the Association, in fact, 
were right in what they affirmed, 
though wrong in what they denied. 
The Association was wrong to inti- 
mate that Mr Nicolson had no 
business to speak and vote as he 
did, and Mr Nicolson was wrong 
to suggest that the Association had 
no business to refuse him its 
nomination at the next election, 
merely because it disapproved of 
his opinions. 


The second volume of Miss Wedg- 
wood’s account of the quarrel between 
Charles I. and Parliament? is a remark- 
ably successful attempt to elucidate 
an intricate and baffling war. Most 
wars follow a certain strategical pat- 
tern. Each side has a governing 
objective—Washington or Richmond, 
Paris or Berlin, Madrid or Barcelona; 
and to this objective the movements 
of troops are or should be closely 
related. The Civil War, too, should 
have been fought on a simple and 
obvious strategy. The King had 
to take London, from which Parlia- 
ment drew nearly all the money 
with which it raised, armed and 
paid its troops; Parliament must 
destroy the King’s army and capture 


2 ‘The King’s War (1641-1647).’ By C. V. Wedgwood. (Collins.) 
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his person. Yet neither King nor 
Parliament pursued its purpose with 
singlemindedness, at any rate till the 
last phase of the war. The King 
was beset by counsellors who gave 
him bad advice; and he himself 
was sO constituted that he was 
always having a new idea and drop- 
ping the old one. Parliament was 
at first almost unwilling to defeat 
the King, or at least to defeat him 
properly ; and a total victory is the 
only safety for rebels. In fact, for 
the first three years Parliament fought 
the war in the name of King and 
Parliament, its avowed purpose being 
to rescue the Monarch from evil 
counsellors and put him back in 
what it regarded as his right con- 
stitutional place. 

So it was that the first three years 
of the war were a picture of aimless 
campaigns, marches and counter- 
marches. Battles were fought, cities 
and castles were taken, counties were 
overrun; but a few months later 
more battles were fought and the 
Cities, castles and counties changed 
hands again. This is an over- 
simplified, but not altogether unfair, 
picture of the first campaigns. On 
two occasions Charles had his chance 
and failed to take it. The first was 
in 1641, immediately after the battle 
of Edgehill, when London would 
probably have fallen before a really 
determined advance. The second 
was two years later, when the King’s 
forces had been victorious almost 
everywhere, but could not be gathered 
together for that last decisive thrust 
on the capital which would have 
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ended the war. Charles was an 
incurable optimist. He thought that 
time was on his side, whereas it was 
really on that of Parliament, with 
its superior resources, and its control 
of the sea, of the ports, of the City 
of London, and of most of the 
country’s trade. In Prince Rupert, 
Charles had at that time the best, 
indeed the only competent, general 
in the field. Miss Wedgwood shows 
that as a strategist and tactician 
Rupert was head and shoulders above 
the Lindseys, the Essexes and the 
Wallers. He was much more than 
the swashbuckling cavalier of the 
legend, the man who could scatter 
the enemy’s horse but could not 
bring his men back to break the 
enemy’s infantry. Rupert was wise 
and cool as well as courageous. He 
was a magnificent commander in 
the field, and in the heated military 
debates on strategy at Oxford he 
was almost always right. It was 
Charles’s tragedy as well as his folly 
that he did not at the start appoint 
Rupert his Commander-in-Chief and 
then let him win the war in his own 
way, without the interference of 
amateurs. For Rupert was never 
allowed his head; nor, until too 
late, was Charles’s other brilliant 
captain, Montrose, who, fighting 
with the slenderest resources, won 
victory after victory before succumb- 
ing to the superior forces of the 
Covenant at Philiphaugh. 

But against the hard realities of the 
war Charles set a series of illusions. 
One was aid from the Continent. 
He was always going to be helped 
by someone—France, Spain, Holland, 
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Sweden, Portugal, Venice or Lor- 
raine. None of them gave him 
anything but indifferent advice, but 
he went on hoping. His other 
illusion was that a great Irish army 
would hasten to his assistance, but 
his political manceuvres with the 
different Irish factions brought him 
nothing but discredit and a few 
hundred soldiers of poor quality, 
most of whom either deserted or 
ran away at the first opportunity. 
His last illusion was that the Scots, 
to whom after defeat he surrendered 
himself, would recall their ancient 
loyalty to his throne and dynasty, 
and come over to his side. Instead 
they delivered him to the English, 
after receiving the arrears of pay 
that were their due. 

Charles was vacillating in every- 
thing but his optimism and his 
determination never to agree to 
terms which would destroy the 
Church of England or leave military 
power in the hands of his enemies. 
His counsellors were deplorable, the 
worst of them being his wife and 
Digby, both of whom persistently 
encouraged his fantasies. If he had 
been content to leave politics to 
Hyde and the war to Rupert, he 
might have won fairly soon; and a 
quick victory—though he knew it 
not—was his only chance. 

Parliament began by making almost 
every blunder. It had no real 
Strategy; its generals like Essex 
and Waller were third-rate and its 
men were untrained. It only began 
to take the war seriously when Crom- 
well and Fairfax with their New 
Model army appeared, and the Self- 
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denying Ordinance got rid of the 
old bumbling generals. At Marston 
Moor the story was writ large for 
all—except the King—to see. He 
lost the north; soon he lost the 
west and Wales; at Naseby he lost 
his last effective army; and by the 
autumn of 1645 he had lost every- 
thing but Oxford and a few isolated 
strong points. 

Even then, with a little political 
wisdom, he might have retrieved 
something from the wreckage; for 
his enemies were quarrelling bitterly, 
Presbyterians against Independents 
and English against Scots. But poor 
Charles was as unhappy in negotiation 
as he was in war. He never could 


quite make up his mind with whom 
he should make friends, and the 
result was that soon nobody was 
willing to make friends with him. 
He was indeed the architect of his 
own misfortunes, so that finally he 
had nothing left but that natural 
dignity which never deserted him. 

Miss Wedgwood ends this volume 
with the surrender of the King by 
the Scots, which was not quite so 
shameful a business as it is some- 
times represented as being. It is 
to be hoped that in a final volume 
she will carry the story she has told 
so well to its tragic conclusion—to 
‘ Carisbrooke’s narrow case’ and to 
the scaffold in Whitehall. 
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